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RESDEN, June 6.—Music of full 
flowering melody, sovereign light- 
and transparent orchestral color 
characterizes the score of Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena, by Richard Strauss, 
given its world premiére in the Dresden 
Opera House on June 6. The singers 
are called on to solve new and difficult 
problems. 

Like most other Strauss operas, Die 
Aegyptische Helena is written to a 
libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
the Viennese poet who has long been 
established in a foremost place in con- 
temporary German literature. It is 
natural he should be attracted to this 
material, which is of a character to ap- 
peal to his classical taste. The theme 
of dual personality recurs in nearly all 
Hofmannsthal’s works, whether such 
writing be wedded to music or no. 
Again and again he stresses the belief 
that every incident in man’s life has 
a psychological effect which seems in 
no way connected with his original tem- 
perament; and in Helen of Troy, a fig- 
ure surrounded by the mystery of 
legend and tradition, he has found a 
subject of particular attractiveness. 


ness 


A Phantom Heroine 


Hofmannsthal plays with Euripides’ 
version of the story which shows Helen 
carried by the gods to Egypt, where 
she waits in a temple for the return of 
Menelaus, the while her spirit remains 
in Troy. He shows us a Helen who is 
physically present, yet a phantom. 

The opera has two acts. We see the 
magic palace of Aithra, a sorceress, 
whom the god of the sea, Poseidon, has 
presented with an all-knowing mussel ; 
this mussel sees and reports everything 
Aithra wishes to know. At the be- 
ginning of the opera she tells Aithra 
that a ship is approaching. It brings a 
man who, at that instant, wants to kill 
a sleeping woman. She is very beauti- 
ful. To save this unknown woman, 
Aithra sends a storm. The ship is 
driven to the cliffs of Aithra’s island, 
and the man and the woman come to 
her palace. They are Menelaus and 
Helen. 

It is nine days after Troy’s fall, and 
Menelaus is resolved to kill the guilty 
Helen. She will not be allowed to re- 


an exiled 


turn home, there to meet her child. Even 
in the palace of Aithra he draws his 
dagger against Helen, but Aithra orders 
her elfs to lure him outside; he thinks 
Paris with Helen in his arms, 
and is deluded into a belief that he kills 
them. On his return, Aithra gives him 
a lotos potion, elixir of oblivion. And 
now she tells him that the real Helen 
had rested in her palace during the 
time the Trojan War lasted, and that he 
will find his wife in the adjoining room; 
in Troy only her phantom had lived, 
and this he has just killed. Menelaus 
believes this and goes to Helen. They 
fall asleep in Aithra’s palace, but in 
their sleep are transported to one of 
\ithra’s vassals, who resides at the foot 
of the Atlas mountains in Africa. No- 
body there knows anything about either 
Helen or Paris, or what happened be 
fore Troy. 

In the second act they awake to find 
themselves guests of a desert king. 
Here Helen runs true to form. Both 
the king and his handsome son Da-ud 
fall in love with the beautiful unknown 
woman, whose husband is nothing but 
king. They lure him to a 
hunt, where he kills Da-ud. On his re- 
turn, however, Helen gives him a potion 
of remembrance, which works as an 
antidote to the elixir of oblivion. She 
does not want to be merely a doll, the 
innocent Egyptian Helen, to the man 
she loves. If he loves her, he must take 
her as she is, the Helen who once ran 
away from him with Paris. Menelaus 
recognizes this Helen, he once more 
wants to kill her, but Aithra shows him 
their child. They are finally reconciled 
and return to Sparta. 

This libretto is a marvelous poem, 
showing Hofmannsthal’s great art; but 
it must be conceded that the average 
listener will not find it easy to grasp its 
full meaning. 


he sees 


About the Score 


Strauss, however, has, as a musician, 
seized both the figures of a great saga 
and its effective situations. He sur- 
rounds all this with highly characteristic 
themes, interweaving the whole work in 
master variations, without sticking 
pedantically to the character of so-called 
Leitmotive. One finds arias, pointing 


ELISABETH 
STAGE SETTING OF 


back to pre-Wagnerian opera, and one 
is enchanted by the clearness of the or- 
chestral color which has a_ limpidity 
only the most complete knowledge could 
convey. Never are the voices lost in 
the orchestra, a danger which in pre- 
vious works of Strauss was not always 
completely escaped. It would not be 
fair to demand from a consummate 
master a language which is not his own; 
it may be that even he cannot learn 
to change the manner of hf expression. 
Strauss is historically a great man, and 
he can only give that which corresponds 
to his character, that character which 
we all know and love. He is allowed 
to go back to the works of his youth, 
and to revel once more with youthful 
fire in those melistnas that are character 
istic of him since the days of his tone 
poems Macbeth and Don Juan, since 
Feuersnot—even since Der . Rosen 
kavalier and Ariadne It can be 
said that ever since Ariadne, Strauss 
has not composed with such vigor, so 
heartily. And one can truthfully assert 
that he has succeeded in creating a new 
masterpiece, of whick he need not be 
ashamed. 

The performance of this Helen was 
perfect. Fritz Busch conducted with 
marvelous élan, and Otto Ehrhardt, 
one of Germany’s best régisseurs» took 
care of the mis-en-scéne. The decora- 
tions and the costumes, designed by 
Leonhard Fanto, were magnificent. The 
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EGYPTIAN HELEN 

orchestra of the Dresden opera, when 
playing Strauss music under Busch, can 
scarcely be equalled. The singer’s parts 
were filled by understanding artists. 
Helena was portrayed by Elisabeth 
Rethberg, about whom I cannot tell 


Americans anything new. Aithra was 
played by Maria Rajdl; Menelaus by 
Kurt Taucher; the desert’ king, 


Plaschke, alternating with Robert Burg. 
The reception was the traditional ju- 
bilation. And we all hope that Strauss 
will give the Dresden Opera House the 
premiere of another new work before 
long. 

The Dresden Opera House, at present 
the Saxon State Opera and formerly 
court theatre of the King of Saxony, 
has always been one of the foremost 
music houses of Germany. In it have 
been given world premiéres of other 
Strauss operas. 

Strauss’ first work for the stage was 
the great Wagnerian musical drama 
Guntram, which contains many beautiful 
measures, but is too difficult and not ef- 
fective when staged. Its premiére took 
place in Weimar. Mme. De Ahna, who 
has since become Mrs. Strauss, sang a 
leading rdle and the composer, who at 
the time was conductor in Weimar, was 
greatly lauded. But the success of the 
work was not lasting, and not even dur- 
ing the following years, when Strauss 


(Continued on page 28) 
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DrespEN, June 7.—Die Aegyptische 
Helena is an immensely interesting 
‘work. Speculation had been rife as to 
“which Strauss” would be therein repre- 
sented; and the unstartlingness of the 
work was in itself, therefore, a little 
surprising. Die Aegyptische Helena 
reveals a ripe, mature, unsensational 
Strauss, who knows exactly where his 
best vein lies, and how to mine it into 
unalloyed treasure. It shows the sum 
total of the best by which Strauss is 
known to us. The music is Music, 
guiltless of blaring cacophonies and 
strident “modernisms.” Indeed, it is per- 
haps an accumulation of distinctly 
Strauss elements, in no wise reminis- 
cent, yet thoroughly familiar, that rob 
the work of any very startling struc- 
tural novelties. But it is a fine work, 
an eminent work, a thoroughly singable 
opera; and it is high time the “Public” 
ceased to estimate a composition in 
terms of its deviations from the form 
of anything heard thus far. 


I should like to labor the point of 
the singableness, the lyric richness of 


the work. Obviously, it was written to 
be sung. It restrains all of the outré 
effects of instrumentation of which 


Strauss has proven himself past master, 
subordinating every other element to the 
voice. And it makes no undue demands 
upon beautiful singing. Rich melody, 
of admirable line and deeply poetic in- 
tent, and colorful orchestral accompani- 
ment are blended with the skill of the 
master craftsman. 


Strauss at His Best 


Strauss’s use of his orchestra is in- 
teresting here, inasmuch as he subor- 
dinates it entirely to lyrical lead. Chief- 
ly it is an accompaniment enriching the 
singing; often it is used, almost in the 
spirit of a Greek chorus, as an indica- 
tion of sudden change of mood, a sym- 
bolic following of the spirit of the action 
—which, because of its almost allegor- 
ical character, is not at all easy to fol- 
low. Die Aegyptische Helena presehts 
Strauss of the songs, Strauss at his 
best, full of soaring melodic continuity, 
subtly superimposed upon the funda- 
ments of Heldenleben or Don Juan. 

The work falls into two long acts, of 
which the first is unquestionably the 
better. Without overture, an annunci- 
atory prelude of crashing chords leads 
directly into a lovely introduction and 
aria, sung by Aijithra, the Egyptian 
sorceress. That, together with the two 
early arias that Helena sings ranks 
among the loveliest moments of the 
work. With adroit writing sense, Dr. 
Strauss plunges his hearers into the 
finest climaxes as near to the start as 
he possibly can. And his sense of 
dramatic effect announces Helena’s en- 
trance in complete silence. 

The second act, longer in duration, is 
somewhat vague and diffuse, both as to 
actional development and musical set- 
ting. It could do with many and vigor- 
ous cuts. One ‘grows conscious of 
transitions between important musical 
statements where in the first act the 
couplings were so perfect and the 
statements themselves so interesting, 
that chiefly highlights shone forth. This 
lack of balance between the first and 
second halves of the opera presents per- 
haps the only serious criticism that can 
be made. It is the looseness of the 
weave rather than any definite short- 





By R H. WOLLSTEIN 


coming that makes the second act a rest- 
less one. 

The first act is by far the more 
definite in plot and musical statement. 
The principal roles fall to Helena, 
Menelaus, and Aithra. Altair, the only 
baritone rdle, is brief and incidental, 
appearing only in the second act, while 
the only alto part is that of the Conch- 
Shell, singing off stage in no more than 
half a dozen brief announcements. 
Despite the familiar operatic parapher- 
nalia of potions, Nubians, sorceresses, 
and charms, this very fine work leaves 
the impression of a musical mask, or 
mystery. 


A Fine Cast 


The part of Helena was magnificently 
rendered by Miss Rethberg. Never has 
her lovely voice resounded to better ad- 
vantage; never her artistry shown. itself 
more rounded, more true. Her in- 
terpretation of the part was at all times 
“in character” with the proud queen; 
and her delineation of the change in 
Helena was subtly motivated and most 
convincing. Statuesque in her rich 
robes, her blond hair bound by gold 
bandeau and gems, she made a Helena 
that will remain quite the essence of all 
“Helena” represents. Mr. Taucher 
acquitted himself well of the part of 
Menelaus, although he has been heard 
in better form. His moments of dis- 
traughtness were portrayed more con- 
vincingly, perhaps, than those of warlike 
leadership. Of the members of the 
Dresden cast less known to America, 
Maria Rajdl, as Aithra made a pleasing 
and convincing sorceress. Her light 
coloratura was quite adequate for the 
part, and her aliveness of action and 
zeal in the portrayal of her role, stood 
out as unusually engaging. There are 
perhaps three brief ballet interludes, and 
equally brief choruses, occurring chiefly 
in the convocations of Aithra’s maidens 
and elves. 

Scenically the work 
put on. 


was splendidly 
The settings of Messrs. Fanto 
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“Helen” Through American Eyes 
A Work Of Lyric Charm 


and Hasalt succeeded admirably in pro- 
ducing the illusion of magic, of nebu- 
lousness, of allegorical indefiniteness so 
necessary to the spirit of the opera. 
The stage, erected several feet above 
the floor of the stage-space proper, and 
apparently, also, several feet behind it, 
was lit without footlights, the illumina- 
tion glowing upon the singers without 
beam and without shadow. The two- 
colored play in the first act, where a 
purplish light falls upon Helena defy- 
ing Menelaus, and a green one indicates 
the listening Aithra, were singularly ef- 
fective. 

The ornately pillared halls of Aithra’s 
castle, shifting for a moment to reveal 
the mermaid glitter of her chamber, 
where Helena reclines upon a bed made 
in a great jewelled shell, were beauti- 
fully executed. Nobler still, though, 
was the classical simplicity of the sec- 
ond act’s setting. Against a tropical 
background, the gold and gold-embroid- 
ered draperies of Menelaus’ tent were 
relieved only by two blocks of lacquer 
red: to the right Helena’s couch, to the 
left, Menelaus’ dias, with a great red 
chest. 

The costumes, rich, and in every way 
harmonious to the splendor of the set- 
ting, were not in the orthodox Nile- 
dancer style of Egyptian placements. 
Neither were Miss Rethberg’s gorgeous 
dresses classically Greek. In the first 
act, she wore white and cloth of gold— 
shimmering to deep gold in the shifting 
light—with a rich Tyrian scarf, and 
changed, in the couch scene, to blue and 
silver—coloring called for by Hof- 
mannsthal’s text. In the second act, 
she made a superb figure in metal cloth 
of turquoise, diagonally draped. The 
rest of the costumes followed the greater 
freedom of fitting in with almost any 
allegorical period, and called most 
vividly to mind, perhaps, the illustra- 
tions for the Arabian Nights. 

The general impression of Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena is one of lovely lyricism, 
emphasized by the splendid craftsman- 
ship with which the orchestral accom- 





A SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF STRAUSS’ EGYPTIAN HELEN, AS PRODUCED 
IN DRESDEN. ABOVE ARE MARIA RAJDL AS AITHRA, ELISABETH RETHBERG 
AS HELEN AND CURT TAUCHER AS MENELAUS 





RICHARD STRAUSS, AS HE LOOKS 
TODAY 


paniment buoys the voice, subtly and un- 
ostentatiously assisting the single vocal 
note to moments of full, splendid beauty. 
That, and the very vital aliveness that 
carries the work before it, stand out as 
most characteristics. 

Hofmannsthal’s text is in noble verse 
—quite strong enough to stand by itself 
as poetry, without the accompanying set- 
ting. There is great freedom in the 
versification, while the rhyme scheme is 
alternating. The diction is singularly 
free, weaving words of standard poetic 
use, archaic words, and words of “every- 
day” occurrence, such as “amusement” 
and “company” (Zerstreuung, Gesell- 
schaft) into an extremely vivid and 
living whole. 

The fluidity between text and music 
is noteworthy, imparting a suave unity 
to the work not always found, alas, in 
operatic achievement. It is not surpris- 
ing, though, considering the works re- 
sulting from previous collaborations of 
Herr von MHofmannsthal and Dr. 
Strauss. 

The actual performance itself was a 
brilliant affair. The lobbies and cor- 
ridors of the Staatsoper had been decor- 
ated with palms and oleander trees, and 
garlanded with green. And the black, 
gold, and red flags of the Republic and 
the green and white of Saxony lent a 
note of official glamor to the event. 

After the first act, an ovation was 
tendered the cast, all of whom were re- 
called some dozen times before the cry 
went up for Dr. Strauss. He appeared 
at last, and the cheering and applause 
began again with renewed vigor. After 
the last act, the cheering and huzzahing 
went up again, lasting this time fully ten 
minutes. Along with the cast, Dr. 
Strauss and Mr. Busch, appeared von 
Hofmannsthal. The lights had to be 
lowered before the delighted house 
would begin to take leave. No speeches 
were made, contrary to the eager de- 
mand. 

Among the distinguished folk present 
—and making full allowance for the 
many missed in the crowd—were Rubin 
Goldmark, Elena Gerhardt, Editha 
Fleischer, William Vilonat, Dreda Aves, 
and Mrs. Aves, Miss Bedford, Mr. 
Maxwell of Riccordi’s, Eleanore Rogers, 
and Gertrude Dallas. 





COATES ARRIVES FOR 
STADIUM CONCERTS 

Albert Coates has arrived in this 
country after an absence of three years. 
He will open the Stadium concerts in 
New York, June 23. Later he will 
conduct in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Mr. Coates has been con- 
ducting in Russia, at the invitation of 
the Soviet government. He says people 
there are intensely interested in music, 
and are willing to pay higher prices 
for concerts than obtains in England or 
the United States. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN ‘UIENNA AND 
(OLOGNE 


Pressa and Schubert Display Draw 


By DR. PAUL STEFAN 


IENNA, June 5.—Ernest Bloch’s 
Y Gemee Grosso opened the ab- 
sorbingly interesting program which 
Karl Krueger, Seattle conductor, of- 
fered at his. recent concert with the 
Vienna Symphony. This was the con- 
certo’s premiére in Vienna, and because 
of its restraint and its fascinating 
melody, the work pleased the fastidious 
public exceedingly. 

Another novelty was Schumann’s 
third symphony as edited by Gustav 
Mahler. The symphony has undoubted- 
ly gained tremendously by Mahler’s re- 
touching. Mr. Krueger also gave the 
march from Prokofieff’s opera The 
Love for Three Oranges, the Cimarosi- 
ana by Cimarosa-Malipiero, and Ravel’s 
La Valse. 

As the concert season is nearly over, 
Vienna’s musical society turned out in 
full force to hear this program, in 
which the performers were eminently 
successful. Mr. Krueger proved a 
serious conductor of sound knowledge. 


The Paris Visit 


The ensemble of the Vienna Opera, 
including the chorus, orchestra and 
Franz-Schalk, the conductor, travelled 
to Paris in May to give guest perform- 
ances. The company was invited to 
present a number of the best Viennese 
productions to the Parisian public, 
among whom are many Americans. It 
seems this tournée was very successful ; 
but it is to be regretted Paris failed 
to send French artists here in a similar 
ensemble. A visit of the Paris Opéra 
Comique had been announced, but just 
before the event, it was found the 
tournée had merely been arranged for 
by a local concert management. Four 
performances took place, that of Carmen 
being by far the best. This opera is 
produced more skilfully, more faith- 
fully, and above all much more natur- 
ally, in Paris than here, (where the 
powers that be insist on making Carmen 
a grand opera), so that this perform- 
ance pleased exceedingly. For the rest, 
only a few individual singers, by no 
means first rate artists, were cordially 
received. The best impression was 
made by the conductor, M. Razigarde. 


Cologne Artistry 


Directly before the Paris tournee, the 
Cologne Opera visited Vienna. The city 
of Cologne had gone to considerable 
trouble and expense in sending its entire 
orchestra, Eugen Szenkar, the young 
Hungarian conductor of its opera house, 
and some very excellent soloists. 
Cologne covers deficits and keeps up its 
opera house, one of the finest in Ger- 
many, out of its own resources. The 
heavy expenses of the performances 
were only partly met by the proceeds. 

The répertoire the Cologne troupe 
presented here in three evening perform- 
ances, was highly interesting. It in- 
cluded Handel’s Julius Caesar, one of 
the many operas of the great master 
that have been played all over Germany 
in the last few years, (although here 
neither of the two opera houses has 
taken notice of any Handelian works) ; 
Pelléas of Melisande, which had not 
been performed in Vienna since 1911; in 
addition to Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte. 
Everything heard revealed the high en- 
semble art of our German guests. Such 


COLOGNE AT NIGHT FORM THE GROU NDS 
EXHIBITION 


and such 
unusual, 


refinement of musical finish 
richness of nuances are very 
even for Vienna. 

Most of the soloists were highly rank- 
ed. The accomplishment of the con- 
ductor, however, cannot be too highly 
praised. One could envy the Cologne 
opera such a young and methodical 
leader. If our operatic rulers had not 
been so busy preparing for their Paris 
tournée, they could have learned a great 
deal from the Cologne guests. 


A Schubert Exhibition 
ao” ean a 

The city of Vienna has opened a large 
Schubert exhibition, to inaugurate the 
official Schubert festivities, directly pre- 
ceding the Vienna festival weeks. The 
exhibition has been lodged in the build 
ing of the Vienna fair, the erstwhile 
Imperial stables, built by the famous 
architect Fischer von Erlach in the be 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Ten 
rooms have been devoted to displays. 

In 1897 also, 100 years after Schu- 
bert’s birthday, the city arranged a 
Schubert exhibition, but the present one 
is considerably richer. Not only has 
the number of Schubert manuscripts in 
the city’s possession increased tremen- 
dously, but the 


contributions from 
abroad are also bigger. Many docu- 
ments and pictures are used. Real 


treasures in manuscripts of the master 
have been assembled, among them the 
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PRESS 


original scores of such famous works as 
Der Wanderer and other songs in addi- 
tions to orchestral compositions and the 
variations on Der Tod und das Mad- 
chen from the D minor quartet. A 
large number of letters are exhibited, 
some of them ineffectual applications for 
positions which Schubert hoped would 
enable him to earn a more comfortable 
living. Family documents, the school 
report cards of his boyhood, and the 
also in 


invitation to his funeral are 


cluded, as are pictures of the houses 
he lived in and frequented. There are 
views of the city as it looked in Schu- 
bert’s time, music room, fashion plates, 
and paintings of Schubert’s friends. Two 
of the most important painters of the 
Vienna of that Moritz von 
Schwind and Leopold Kupelweiser, were 
intimate friends of the composer. Schu- 
bert favorite subject for 
traits, painters. 


time, 


was a por- 
Some of the portraits 
were done from life, others were painted 


trom memory. 


The fruits of endless efforts by lead- 
ing officials of our municipal collections 
are now being assembled in a scientific 
catalogue, which will be as indispensable 
to Schubert research as the catalogue of 
the 1897 exhibition. 


ONE OF THE ROOMS DEVOTED TO THE SCHUBERT EXHIBITION IN VIENNA 
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By EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


CoLoGNE, June 9.—There is a feeling 
of impressiveness about being the guest 
of a city—any city. When it is Cologne, 
beautiful, historic, and cultured, then 
one truly feels in touch with things 
of moment and interest. The Ober- 
burgermeister, Dr. Adenauer, had 
chosen the Rhine room at Pressa in 
which to entertain the guests invited to 
the luncheon with which Cologne wel- 
comed Willem Mengelberg on May 24. 
This room opens on a terrace with a 
wide view of the river and the city, 
dominated by the serene spires of the 
cathedral. Flowers were everywhere, 
fountains played in all directions, and 
the Rhine lay in dazzling sunlight. 
Every detail of the menu, the wines, 
and the service had been carefully 
planned for this occasion of utmost of- 
ficial distinction. This has been for me 
a season of countless banquets, lunch- 
eons, and official functions in several 
countries, and two more were added in 
Cologne during my three days stay; 
but among these festive times, this 
was one of the most pleasant. 

Pressa music is immense in quan- 
tity. If you are an opera devotee, it 
is the one place to spend your spring 
and summer. There are the operas of 
Milan, Vienna, Paris and Cologne, in 
groups and cycles of performances 
from Monteverdi to Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf. The orchestra list includes 
Mengelberg with his Concertgebouw, 
Furtwangler with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Dohnanyi with the Budapest, 
the Niederrheinisches Fest under 
\bendroth, and a performance of 
Mahler’s eighth symphony, Szenkar di- 
recting. (I am sure that this will not be 
like an early one which caused poor 
Mahler to become so agitated that after 
the performance he packed the hotel 
bed-spread among his clothes, to be dis- 
covered in another city by the hor- 
rified maid at a friend’s house.) 

To resume, there will be a week of 
church music in October, and the 
students’ chorus will come from Cam- 
bridge. Early in the season there was 
a monster concert with over 200 players 
gathered from German orchestras, and 
stories are still going round about the 
stormy rehearsal and certain unique ef- 
fects in the performance. The season 
as a whole is brilliant and skillfully 
handled. 

Viewing Pressa in such company as 
[ did is not a simple matter. What 
could be seen from automobiles was 
viewed in this way, but there is much 
that must be done afoot, and when we 
stopped long enough to see anything, 
a crowd at once began to form. So 
our party divided into groups of two 
and three, but we were still in the same 
case, because of a famous member of 
our group. We paused to debate 
whether we should ride on the min- 
iature railway, and the delay and our 
merriment caused a gathering which 
almost wrecked the little service. 

Pressa bulges with statistics. But I 
am certain that you do not want to 
hear them. You may, however, like to 
be reminded not to miss the color- 
printing in the Dutch exhibit: the lov- 
liest work of this kind in the world. 
The wonderful flowers of PresSa are 
among its best attractions. They are 
from that flower-paradise, Holland, and 
they help to make Pressa the bright 
and beautiful place I found it. 
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travinsky 


Defense 


of Melody 


By FEDERICO CANDIDA * 


speaks willingly of 


Stravinsky 


very 
himself and of others. He did not seem 
at all afraid that his interviewer would 
pounce upon something and with char 
acteristic love of a good story, turn his 
words to his disadvantage. He spoke 
so frankly that I was moved to warn 
He laughed and 
quickness 


him against himself. 


with a_ characteristic said, 
“Reporters have put so many monstrous 
things in my mouth that I am abso- 
lutely immune from further surprise” 
That being the case I[ set out to gather 
him which I knew 


from impressions 


would be of the most interest to the 
many who have been puzzled, irritated 
or strongly bound by the powers of this 
composer. I 


extraordinary Russian 


began thus: “One of the most amusing 
stories about you that has slipped into 
print is the one published not long ago, 
about your idolization of Tschaikovsky. 


That was witty of you!” And I laughed 


at the absurdity of the idea. 3ut | 
soon was aware that I was laughing 
alone. 


“A story? I should say not. It is 
the deepest truth I have spoken. I love 
Tschaikovsky strongly and consider him 
the pinnacle of Russian composers, 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakow 
notwithstanding.” I looked at him be- 
wildered, unable to believe that he was 
in earnest 

“I beg that you believe in my sin 
cerity. I am not a man of ‘boutades,’ 
an artist who having attained a cer- 
tain notoriety, amuses himself by mak 
ing absurd statements, uttering the 
first stupidity that occurs to him for the 
pleasure of the scandal or argument it 
will provoke. Again I say that Tschai- 
kovsky is, in my mind, a magnificent 
composer. Modern critics who rail at 
him are either blind or sheerly nasty.” 

“But no one doubts the emotional fire 
of the composer of the pathetic sym- 
phony,” I ventured to make amends. 

“Emotional fire?” Mr. Stravinsky 
caught me up, “more than that. What 
he had was the gift of melodic inven- 
tion to a degree unequalled by any 
other composer.” 

“Do I understand that you empha- 
size your love of melody?” 

“Certainly,” he answered at once. 
“Tschaikovsky knew how to ‘cut’ a mel- 
ody as few others celebrated composers 
have known. I should describe him as 
a perfect tailor. And what a delicious 
instrumentalist . In his ballet Belle au 
bois dormant, there is a dance written 
for trombones, drums and only one vio- 
lin; not even Schonberg had the cour- 
age to do that. Poor Tschaikovsky. 
He was doubly afflicted. First of all 
he was born in a most horrible period 
for music, and on top of that he was 
feted by the rich. As soon as the rich 
help an artist and laud him, critics 
sharpen their weapons. But Tschai- 
kovsky will withstand all their attacks. 
To show my ardent admiration for him 
I am writing a ballet based on motifs 
derived from some of his little known 
pase. This ballet will be ready in the 
all. 


“What about your Apollo?” 

“The work given recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C.? As you know the ballet 
has a purely choreographic development. 
Apollo gives life to the Muses—poetry, 
music and the dance. The three charm- 
ing creatures, conscious of their mission, 
give thanks to their parent by dancing 


some rhythmic evolutions of great 
beauty. I composed the ballet accord- 
ing to the ancient school with two- 
steps and variations. 


“And the music,” I asked. 

“The music is frankly tuneful, accord- 
ing to my own idea of melody, you 
understand. Every ‘piece’ has a note 
which serves as an attraction pole. One 
converges toward B flat, another to 
ward an E natural. There is always some 


definite point to refer to, and this is 
enough to dismantle any uncertainty. 
It took me one year to compose this 


ballet. Recently for each succeeding 
twelve months I have produced a ‘fruit’, 
like a good plant whose activity is regu 
lated by the cycle of the 
am trying to avoid writing futile, small 
works—written just for effect. I used 
to compose them but from now on e 

“You are working now according to 
a mysterious law?” I asked. 

“Ves,” he answered, “like a thinking 
vegetable. And I assure you that it is 
hard work. Composition is hard work, 
indeed. Sometimes a single note in an 
orchestral score costs me two or three 
hours’ work. To reach the perfection | 
seek I often work on a few notes dur- 
ing an entire morning.” 

“Then you do not 
many do, at night, waiting for a strang« 
nocturnal inspiration?” 

“My work is different than that of the 
owls,” he flashed back; “during the night 
[ sleep soundly, like a child with no sins 
on his conscience. During the day I am 
very much awake, with my eyes wick 
open. Nothing can detract me. My 
villa at Nice—which is my refuge when 
I wish to work—is very rarely opened 
for visits. I do not travel much, only 
when I have an engagement to fill as a 
conductor. I like to conduct and | 
think I am a good interpreter. My 
father was a gifted singer with a re- 
markable interpretative talent.” 


seasons, I 


compose as SO 


“Of what music are you most fond?” 

“My passion for Mozart, Haydn and 
Pergolesi is firm. I admire Beethoven 
as a glorious inventor of forms. His 
melodies, however, do not satisfy me.” 

At this point I could hardly refrain 
from shouting, “What sacrilege.” Be it 
said for my courtesy that I did not, and 
Mr. Stravinsky continued, not without 
having noticed my dismay, however. 

“Don’t be upset,” he said calmly 
“Schubert created more transparent 
melodies than Beethoven, and Schumann 
also had more melodic genius than the 
Master from Bonn,” 

“Just what do you think of Wagner,” 
I ventured, bracing myself. 

“Ah. I do not like Wagner.” There 
was a pause, probably because there was 
not much left to be said. As I was 
leaving Mr. Stravinsky reiterated, “I 
wish to impress on you once more that I 
am very frank, that I always express 
my ideas just as I evolve them, without 
any prejudices. That I will continue to 
do until the last day of my life.” 
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BEECHAM APPROVES OI 
COMPLETING SYMPHON) 
Endorsing completion of Schubert's 
unfinished symphony in accordance 
with conditions laid down by the Co 
lumbia Phonograph Company for its 
celebration of the composer's centen 
nial, Sir Thomas Beecham, British 
conductor, is quoted as saying 

“Let’s get down to the common sens 
of it. There is no reason on earth why 
someone should not finish the unfin 
ished symphony, and there is equally no 
reason why anybody should pertorm the 
completion unless it is up to Schubert’s 
standard. There is no question of 
sacrilege. Schubert himself intended to 
finish the work. The only sacrilege 
would be the performance of a comple- 
tion which was not worthy. I should 
have liked to try it myself. It’s a new 
game, adding to the gaiety of nations 

“T can’t see how international jury 
in Vienna can outlaw completion manu 
scripts.” 

All the zone prize winning composi 
tions were announced to be judged at 
Vienna on June 18, for the first prize 
of $10,000. 


VEW YORKERS TO BACK 
PHILADELPHIA OPERA HOME 


A group of New York opera de 
votees has promised to back the venture 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 


House, to be erected on the Parkway, 
according to an announcement by thx 
directors of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. One of the substan- 
tial Philadelphia guarantors, Albert M. 


Greenfield, is said to have a site al 


ready in mind for the construction. 


Symphony Will 
Aid Education 


Beethoven Orchestra 


to Spend $50,000 


Fifty-thousand dollars have been ap- 
propriated by the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra to carry on an ambitious 
musical educational plan of wide scope, 
according to a statement issued by Wil- 
fred Heck, manager. 

“This sum, which is only the first ex- 
penditure in the movement, will provide 
the most elaborate public impetus to 
concert going in America’s history,” the 
announcement states. 

The plan embraces unified activity 
throughout Greater New York and out- 
lying towns and cities, in an aim to 
spread general information about or- 
chestral concerts and to give particular 
instruction concerning the structure oi 
an orchestra and its music. The state- 
ment continues : 

“Believing the public at large to be 
eager for knowledge in this direction, 
and conceiving participation in the work 
to be part and parcel of its functions, 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra has 
been moved to adopt a new public re- 
lations program.” 

Arrangements are to be made through- 
out the summer for various series of 
lecture-recitals and the like, to be given 
in the fall. These will be offered to many 
differing types of audiences. Repre- 
sentative groups with whom tentativ 
schedules have already been booked in 
clude women’s clubs, commercial clubs, 
private and public schools, radio sta 
tions, factories, department _ stores, 
Y.M.C.A. branches of the churches and 
a university. This program is_ for 
Greater New York. Out of town cham- 
bers of commerce and civic authorities 


will co-operate on a formal basis i 
arranging mass meetings and semi-of 
ficial gatherings. 

“The Beethoven Symphony Orches 
tra’s public relations bureau is being 


organized on a _ thoroughly 
according to the 
nouncement 


systematic 


basis,” official pro- 


Wide Range Covered 

“Organizations have a wide range of 
material from which to subject 
matter. While everything is related to 
the question of the symphony orchestra 
the variants are many,—touching on the 
structure of an orchestra, its sections, 
instruments, history, music and com 
posers.” 


select 


Under the terms of the appropriation, 
the service is to be awarded without 
charge to groups which apply for it. 
The size of the group and the degree of 
co-operation it extends to the bureau 
will determine, to a large extent, the 
speaker assigned and the character of 
the program. Frequently small ensem- 
will be furnished to illustrate the 
lectures, and distinguished soloists will 
appear on occasion. 


bles 


The Beethoven bureau will also issue 
literature, adaptable to the 
needs of schools, labor groups, and clubs 
this literature will contain 
the information contained in lectures 

“Direction of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s public relations bur- 
been offered to Charles D. 
“His ex- 


perience in the direction of the Globe 


extensive 


In essence, 


eau has 
Isaacson,” it is announced. 
and Mail educational concerts, his work 
for the Chicago Civic Opera, his lec- 


pursuits and his writings, fit him to con- 
duct 
Mr. 


visement.” 


such an undertaking successfully. 
Isaacson has the offer under ad- 
The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
offices are situated in the 
Building, New York. 


Steinway 
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Hollywood 
Anticipates 
Season 


Hottywoop, CAt., June 9.—On the 
evening of July 10 the Hollywood hills 
will again provide a picturesque back- 
ground and an excellent sounding board 
for “symphonies under the stars.” When 
Albert Coates steps upon the podium on 
this gala occasion the seventh season 
of Bowl concerts will be inaugurated, 
and for eight weeks the huge outdoor 
amphitheatre, the home of a _ unique 
American summer festival, will again be 
visited by thousands. 

Mr. Coates is announced by Raymond 
Brite, general manager, to conduct for 
the opening two weeks. Pedro Sanjuan, 
Cuban conductor, is being brought to 
the Bowl by a group of Los Angeles’ 
most distinguished Spanish and Cuban 
citizens, appearing the evening of July 
24. Following him is Bernardino Moli- 
nari, from the Augusteo Orchestra in 
Rome, who will direct the Bowl forces 
on July 26, 27 and 28. 

Alfredo Casella, Italian pianist, com- 
poser and conductor, will be represented 
in his three capacities on Aug. 2, play- 
ing and conducting his Scarlattiana for 
piano and orchestra. Mr. Casella will 
conduct on July 31, Aug. 3 and 4, in 
addition. Percy Grainger, also an artist 
of threefold talents, will lead the or- 
chestra on Aug. 7, 9 and 11. His The 
Warriors will be performed on Aug. 9, 
when Mr. Grainger will present six 
pianists. He will be soloist in the 
Grieg concerto under the baton of Pietro 
Cimini, Los Angeles resident leader, on 


Aug. 10. 
Henri Verbrugghen of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony has been engaged 


for Aug. 14, 16, 17 and 18. To Eugene 
Goossens, of London and Rochester, has 
fallen the honor of conducting the con- 


cluding period, Aug. 21 to Sept. 1. This 
is his third successive year at the Bowl. 
The Soloists 

The first of the considerable list of 


soloists is Mina Hager, mezzo of New 
York. Her appearance is the generous 
gift of a Bowl enthusiast who prefers 
to be known as “a friend.” ‘The “posi- 
tive farewell to the Pacific Coast’ of 





ALBERT COATES, WHO WILL CONDUCT 


THE HOLLYWOOD 
DURING THE 


BOWL 
FIRST TWO 


CONCERTS 
WEEKS 


BERNARDINO MOLINARI, WHO COMES 


ALL THE WAY FROM ROME TO CON- 
DUCT AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
JULY 2, 27, 2B 


Ernestine Schumann Heink will occur 
on July 27, her numbers being made up 
to a large degree of arias with which 
her name is identified. Aaron Copland, 
young American composer, will be 
soloist on the night of July 20, playing 
the his 


piano part of jazz concerto. 
The aforementioned appearances ol 
Messrs. Casella and Grainger precede 


that of Nicolas Ochi-Albi, ’cellist, who 


will be heard in Saint-Saéns’ A minor 
concerto on Aug. 3. William Gustaf 
son, bass of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, is to be soloist on Aug. 17. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet will 
provide entertainment on the evening of 
Aug. 30. Arthur Hitchcock, pianist, 
and Rosalie Barker Fryle, contralto, 
who, with Ochi-Albi, make up the three 
artists chosen through the elimation 
auditions of the Bowl board, are booked 
to appear on Aug. 24 and 31, respect- 
ively. 

Harry Ben Gronsky, fifteen year old 
violinist, will be presented as soloist on 
the concluding night, Sept. 1, in the G 
minor concerto of Bruch, under Mr. 
C,oossens, 

The six pianists for Mr. Grainger’s 
The Warriors, an “imaginary ballet” 
which will have its Western premiére, 
are George H. Greenwood, Marshall 
Sumner, Ralph Dobbs, Willard Mac- 
gregor, Alexander Kosloff and Homer 
Simmons. 

Among innovations will be the pres- 
entation of a $1,000 prize concert over- 
ture. This award ,given through the 
generosity of Katherine Yarnell, is to be 
made an annual feature of the Bow! 
seasons, as an added stimulus to original 
composition. The “special night” policy 
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A 
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VERBRUGGHEN 
POLIS SYMPHONY WILL CONDUCT 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 





AARON COPLAND, COMPOSER-PIANIST, 

IS SCHEDULED FOR A MUCH-FEATUR- 

ED APPEARANCE AT THE HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL DURING JULY 


successfully introduced last season, will 
again prevail. Every Tuesday, sym- 
phony night, will center about a standard 
work in this form. Thursday, novelty 
night, will afford the opportunity for 
hearing new compositions or those which 
have elements of unusualness. Friday 
will be solo night, varying the program 
by the appearance of a vocal or in 
strumental artist, and Saturday is to be 
popular night, with programs of lighter, 
more easily consumed, quality. 

The closing program will be a re- 
quested one, composed of the numbers 
chosen by ballots cast by the audiences. 

Visitors to Hollywood Bowl this 
summer will find the beginnings of a 
new and more beautiful setting for the 
“symphonies under the stars.” What 
nature has omitted from the picturesque 
background, (and this is very little), the 
Bowl administrators are adding. With 
an anonymous $10,000 given specifically 
for beautifying, new planting that will 
further enhance these charms is under 


way. 

Last season, the sixth, was by far the 
most successful which had been con- 
ducted by the Bowl Association, With 


the cost of the thirty-two concerts, led 
by nine eminent conductors, mounting 
to a total of $125,000, the Association 
closed its term with a surplus of $3,000 
as a nest egg for the imminent season, 
which promises to surpass its predeces- 
SorTs., 


The officers and directors of the Bow] 


Association are as follows: Allan C. 
Bach, president; C. E. Toberman, first 
vice-president; F. FE. Keeler, second 


vice-president ; M. F. Palmer, treasurer ; 


OF THE MIN- 
DURING 


MONTH OF AUGUST 
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OWL WITH -~A(usic 


Six Conductors, 


many Solotsts 
Scheduled 


A. J. Verheyen, secretary; Dr. T. Per- 
ceval Gerson, Rey. Willies Martin, Mrs. 
Burdette > Norton and Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, directors. 

There will be ample variety in the 
programs which the management is plan- 
ning. Seventy-seven composers have 
already found a place in the schedule. 
The numbers have been chosen from 
those that have been most popular since 
the inception of the Bowl concerts six 
years ago, and include works of nearly 
every description and from many na- 
tionalities. Wagner heads the list with 
fifteen works, with Grainger, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, Mozart, 
Johann Strauss and Saint-Saéns follow- 
ing in close succession, Beethoven will 
be represented by two symphonies, as 
will also Tchaikovsky, and Schubert. 
There will also be Brahms’ fourth, Han- 
son’s Nordic symphony, Mozart’s sym- 
phony in E flat, Franck’s symphony and 
Glazounoff's symphony No. 4. Special 
interest is attached to the first hearing 
of Fanny Charles Dillon’s Mission Gar- 
dens, which finds its inspiration in his- 
toric settings. The recentist wing will 
be supported by Carpenter, Casella, de 
Falla, Copland, Delius, Whithorne, 
Stravinsky, Honegger, with the “less 
recents” represented by Debussy, Ravel, 
Vaughn Williams, MacDowell and 
others. 

One of the first affairs thus far was 
the barbecue picnic, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Gronsky as host and hostess, honor- 
ing the Bowl directors and members of 
the auditions committee in recognition 
of the opportunity which their 
Harry Ben, will have to appear as solo- 


son, 


ist. About 100 persons attended the 
barbecue in Griffith Park. 

Violet Hart, chairman of the Pasa- 
dena Committee, has issued invitations 


to a reception and musicale at her home 
in the Vista Del Arroya in Pasadena, 
for the afternoon of June 11, honoring 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, general 
chairman; Mrs. J. Boyce-Smith, chair- 
man of auditions; Gertrude Ross, chair- 


man of composition contests, and Ray- 
mond Brite, manager. 


f 


SENOR PEDRO SANJUAN, NOTED 
CUBAN DIRECTOR, WHO IS_ BEING 
BROUGHT TO THE BOWL FOR ONE 
PERFORMANCE BY SPANISH AND 
CUBAN CITIZENS OF LOS ANGELES 
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DR. LUIS A. BARALT, PRESIDENT OF LILLIAN MEDEROS DE BARALT, PRES- AMADEO ROLDAN, 


ASSISTANT CON. 





THE HAVANA PHILHARMONIC OR- IDENT OF THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE DUCTOR OF THE HAVANA PHIL- 
CHESTRA OF THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA HARMONIC 
Havana, June 10.—-The Havana salaried, but profit in the revenues of monic Orchestra: Luis A. Baralt, Jr. Amadeo Roldan, treasurer; Luis Es- 
Philharmonic Orchestra was founded each concert after a certain percentage president; Alfredo Holz, first vice-presi- cobar, Fernando Guruchaga, Jesus 
in June 1924, by private initiative, for jis deducted for the orchestra fund. dent ; Modesto Fraga, Candido Herrero, Salomo, Armando Valdés Valenzuela, 
the purpose of endowing the capital of The increasing success of the Phil- Leopoldo Mederos, Agustin Batista, Esteban Pefia Morell, and Miguel A. 
Cuba with a symphonic ensemble which jarmonic has been in no small measure Vice-presidents; Pedro Sanjuan, con- Matamoros, directors. 
would give monthly concerts through due to the exceptional merits, thorough ductor; Alberto Roldan, recording sec- A women’s committee of thirty is 


out the 
Other 


year, 


organizations had formerly 


endeavored to cultivate the higher 
forms of music, but either their ex- 
istence was emphemeral, or their 


activities were limited to a short num- 


ber of concerts during the winter sea- 
son. 

Dr. Antonio Gonzalez Beltran, ex- 
Senator, was foremost among the or 


ganizers of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and was its first president. Pedro 
Sanjuan, a young Spanish composer, 
was unanimously chosen the orchestra’s 
first conductor, a post he has success- 
fully held ever since. 
How Expenses Are Met 

The Havana Philharmonic has had 
little, if any, official support and even 
less from private sources 
Its expenses are met solely by a scanty 
income trom 
subscribers who 
pay $1.50 per 
month, and 
from box office 
receipts. Dona- 
tions have been 
in the form of 
music for the 
library, and of 
new instruments 
to replace old 
ones. 


assistance 


It is h ped 
the time will 
come when 


wealthy mem - 
bers of the com- 
munity will 


ALFRED 
FIRST VICE-PRESI- 


HOLZ, 


DENT OF THE 
contribute to the HAVANA PHIL- 
financial institu- HARMONIC O R- 
tions witha CHESTRA 
generosity 
which is at present exceptional. 

In spite of financial difficulties, the 
Havana Philharmonic has _ heroically 


persevered in the fulfilment of its high 
mission. In the four years of its ex- 
istence, not one of the monthly con- 
certs has been cancelled. These are 
given in the National Theatre (our 
largest auditorium) at ten a. m., on the 
second Sunday of each month. Besides 
the regular subscription concerts, ex- 
tra programs are occasionally given for 
the benefit of the orchestra fund. Con- 
certs have also been given in the cities 
of Matanzas and Camagiiey. 
Members of the 


orchestra are not 





musicianship and unusual magnetism of 
its conductor, Pedro Sanjuan. San- 
juan was known as a gifted composer, 
(a pupil of Joaquin Turina), and as 
the eonductor of a military band in 


Spain before he came to Cuba. For 
many years he had played the first 
violin in the Madrid Symphonic Or- 


chestra, under Arbos. His tone poems, 
Afrodita, and Campesina, had met with 
considerable success in Madrid. Young 
and full of enthusiasm, he passionately 
undertook the task that fell to his lot 
in Havana. His untiring efforts and 
powerful personality have made of the 
Havana Philharmonic the well trained 
and successful body it is to-day. 

Sanjuan visited Los Angeles in 
November last, conducting the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of that city as a guest. 
Two of his most recent works, Cam- 
pesina, and Castilla, were performed 
at that time; and he has been engaged 
to appear in July in the Hollywood 
Bowl. 


Works Performed 

Among the works which have been 
most successfully rendered by the 
Havana forces may be mentioned; all 
Beethoven’s symphonies except the 
ninth, Tchaikovsky’s fifth and Pathéti- 
que, Dvorak’s From the New World, 
Hadyn’s symphony No. 88, Turina’s Sin- 
fonia Sevillana, Borodine’s ballet music 


from Prince Igor, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Schérazade, Honnegger’s Pastorale 
d’Eté, the Rondo Rantastico of San- 


juan, in addition to the works by him 


already mentioned, the Overture on 
Cuban Themes and Tres Pequefios 
Poemas by Amadeo Roldan. Tcherep- 


nin’s Princesse Lointaine, Debussy’s Af- 
ternoon of a Faun. A cantata, Sanctus 
Franciscus, by F. Hartmann, has been 
produced twice. 

During Sanjuan’s recent sojourn in 
the United States, Amadeo Roldan, as- 
sistant conductor, was in charge of the 
orchestra’s leadship. Roldan is a prom- 
inent figure among the young Cuban 
generation, having achieved distinction 
as a composer. He has successfully ar- 
ranged typical Afro-Cuban melodies and 
rhythms and old colonial music for or- 
chestra. Two numbers of his suite, 
Tres Pequefios Poemas, were given last 
January by the Cleveland Orchestra un- 
der Nikolai Sokoloff. 

The following constitute the board 
of directors of the Havana Philhar- 


retary, Luis G. WangUemert, cor- 
responding secretary; Francisco Ichazo, 
publicity secretary; Pedro R. Ochoa, 
vice-secretary ; José Raphel, librarian; 


headed by Sra. Lillian Mederos de 

Baralt, president; Sra. Pilar Arroyo de 

Sanjuan, vice-president, and Sra. Rosa 

Maria Sanchez de Alliegro, secretary. 
* 


RAvVEL: A PERSONAL "TOUCH 


By LISA ROMA 


When Maurice Ravel, the distin- 
guished French corhposer, arrived in 
\merica last December, the public saw 
a man very small in stature. But those 
who met M. Ravel soon realized that 
here was five feet and three inches of 
energy, topped with the head of a large 
man, with features that are sharpened 
to a razor edge. His glance is keen and 
vigorous, and yet there lurks in it an 
elfin-like appeal, and there is always 
a smile showing up. A little man, but 
with a great personality that quickly 
enthralls one to do his will, yet mani- 
fests itself with the utmost simplicity, 
and in the manner of an ever-alert, 
gracious and truly aristocratic gentle- 
man. 

It was my good fortune to be chosen 
official interpreter of M. Ravel’s songs 


throughout his American tour. This 
tour extended for four months, and 
covered many miles. As M. Ravel 


neither spoke nor understood English I 
soon found myself acting as interpreter, 
not only of his songs but of everything, 
for I was the only one in the party who 
spoke both English and French. When 
we left New York for Chicago we were 
taking different trains, and it suddenly 
occurred to me that since he eats only 
simple food and definite things, M. 
Ravel would probably go without lunch 
rather than try to make the waiters in 
the diner understand. It was a simple 
matter to wire ahead and order the 
things I knew he would like. When 
this food was served to him later he was 
amazed. He told me about it with a 
bit of awe in his voice. 


“A good fairy must have done it,” he 
said with twinkling eyes. 

When I admitted that the responsi- 
bility was mine he quickly replied, “Did 
[I not say that a good fairy had been 
working?” He never forgot this little 
incident and considered it a great kind- 
ness. 


It was just this appreciation of the 
slightest favors which endeared Mr. 
Ravel to every one who worked with 
him and enabled him to get just the 
results he wanted from those whom he 
directed. I made it my business to 
attend all the rehearsals which he con- 
ducted, and the men were eager to give 
him their best and worked with real 
seriousness for him. I never saw him 
depart from his gracious manner, and 
he was never niggardly with praise. 
There was a cordial word or a hand- 
shake for everything well done. 

One incident I observed might have 
been really tragic. Mr. Ravel was re- 
hearsing one of the large orchestras in 
a composition which required the celesta. 
One of the violinists, a very fine mu- 
sician, was asked to play the celesta 
passages which occurred in the opening 
and close of the opus. He played the 
opening passage in fine style and M. 
Ravel was much pleased. When the 
cue came for the final passage, and M. 
Ravel turned to signal the entrance he 
saw only a vacant chair behind the in- 
strument. From the wings I saw what 
had happened, realized that a grave 
breach had been committed and began 
to feel sorry for the culprit. At the 
close of the composition, however, the 
conductor appeared behind the wings 
laughing heartily and said, “We shall 
have to tie him to his chair at the next 
performance.” He actually felt that the 
joke was on him. 

Another incident illustrating M. 
Ravel’s sense of appreciation happened 
in Boston, where he was a complete 
social success, as well as artistically 
popular. His host at a special dinner 
in his honor provided a group of very 
fine Negro singers as a feature of their 
entertainment. They sang spirituals in 
their best style, after which M. Ravel 
impulsively left his chair and shook 
hands with each singer thanking them 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE ‘PIANIST AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Scarcely anything can improve the qual- 
ity and character of good piano play- 
ing more noticeably than an accurate 
and tasteful use of the pedals. Few 
things can make piano playing sound 
worse than a wrong or bad use of the 
pedals. The mind, ear, hands and feet 
must function simultaneously. Es- 
pecially is this true of the ear and as 
well of the eyes if one is using copy 
or if one must watch the instrument. 

Some players say the pedals are the 
life or lungs of the piano. I like 
to think of the pedals as a means of 
providing interesting color effects in 
tone painting, and as a kind of sea- 
soning or flavoring in sound—season- 


ing, or “tasting” with the emotions 
so to speak. The best paints and 
canvas can be_ spoiled in unskilled 


hands, and the best foods can be made 
absolutely unpalatable if the cook adds 
too much or too little of the desired 
seasoning or flavor. Pedalling depends 
upon taste, judgment and temperament. 
Good keyboard work can be ruined by 
not using the pedals artistically. 

As there are usually several roads 
that lead to the same place, I will 
not claim that my ideas are original 
or that they constitute a set of strict 
rules. I mean to make helpful sug- 
gestions based upon my life study of 


the piano with several great artists. 
These kind and — souls had no 
end of patience with me, and what I 


know about the pedals they taught me. 
I have taught a great many pupils in 


turn, and together we have discovered 
that the pedals always require the 
greatest of care and thought. 


A Good Beginning 


To persevere with one of the Songs 
without Words of Mendelsohn or a 
little Chopin prelude until one’s ears 
learn to listen keenly to the pedal ef- 
fects, I advise as the best way of 
establishing the principles of fine pedal- 
ling. This is better than to try too 
large a work. Once a principle is well 
learned, even in a single measure, it 
will hold good anywhere. 

The modern grand piano has the 
damper pedal at the player’s right, the 
piano pedal or second pedal at the 
player’s left, and between these two 
is found the sustaining or sostenuto 


pedal. I believe these names clearly 
define the characteristic use of each 
pedal. The use of them either prolongs 


or lessens tone by means of vibration 
continued or discontinued. The play- 
er’s strength and touch produce the 
tone quality and quality always; the 
management of the pedals, colors or 
enriches the tonal effect. 

One should practise with feet alone 
until a smooth rapid upward and down- 
ward motion is obtained as quietly as 
possible. Be sure to lift the pedal 
completely, but do not raise the feet up 
too high, as that is not necessary. 

In a slow tempo such as Chopin’s 
prelude in C minor, the tone must sing 
to keep the sounds of the chords clean 
longer than in a fast tempo. In order 
to keep the sounds of the chords clean 
and distinct, change the pedal on each 
beat after the fingers have pressed down 
the keys. This might be called pedal- 
ling late. This same idea can be ap- 
plied in similar instances, and as an ex- 
ample in modern composition I recom- 


mend Cordova by Albeniz. In a suc- 
cession of different chords in a fast 
tempo, take the pedal as you play the 


chord. This requires rapidity and great 

care. Often the chords must be picked 
off staccati but are caught by the pedal 
instantly. It is necessary to do this in 
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SOME INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF GOOD 


order to give the hands a chance to 
grasp the new positions. So we see 
that the method of pedaling depends 
largely on the tempo and the duration 
of the sounds. 

I would also urge the player to know 
how and when to lift the pedal so as 
not to blur or mix harmonic differences. 
The upward movement is of great im- 
portance. Of course it will be observed 
that in quick tempi the down motion 
is sooner than in slow tempi. Also 
that in diatonic or chromatic scale 
passages the damper pedal must be fre 
quently changed in the lower register 
because the long strings vibrate for a 
considerable length of time, whereas in 
the high register one is not required 
to make the change as often on account 
of the higher strings being short in 
actual length as well as in tone vibra- 
tion. A good ear will always decide 
this matter. If one keeps the basses 
clear and clean, the pedals are correct 
as a rule. 


Different Markings 


It is unfortunate for pupils and 
teacher that various editors mark the 
pedals so very differently. The student 


will find many contradictions in various 
editions. He will find that only by ex- 
perience and the help of an expert 
instruction can he learn to use the pedals 
effectively. It is well to observe pedal 
effects and to mark them while at a re- 
cital by a great pianist, or while listen- 
ing to records by wonderful artists. 

The pedals offer endless resources for 
adding beauty and interest to piano 
playing. Dry pieces become vital when 
beautifully pedalled. Use the pedal any 
where the effect is good, especially in 
musical studies and romantic pieces. 
Listen to the playing of Paderewski in 
the Schubert-Liszt transcriptions, in 


works of Schumann, Bach, Chopin and 
in his own compositions. His success 
is largely due to his artistry as a vir 


well as to his 
Paderewski’s great power, 
lies in his gigantic mind and 
soul. These speak in every tone he pro- 
duces. Paderewski’s playing is an ex 
ample of correct thinking. 

The damper pedal is the one most 
used and perhaps for this reason is 
more abused than any other part of the 
piano. To hold it down constantly, 
with a death grip, or to overdo the use 
of this pedal is often worse than the 
effect would be sans pedale. In fact, 
many of the most charming effects are 
obtained without employing the damper 
pedal. In brilliant runs and in some 
cadenzas the sparkling impression ob 
tained is ofen entrancing. However, 
the performer must know just when and 
how to get these effects. 

The second pedal, or “soft” pedal, 
used effectively to obtain an echo or to 
afford contrast in passages or sections 


tuoso of the pedals, as 
digital skill. 
however 
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PEDAL 
FROM FAMILIAR MASTERPIECES 


EFFECTS IN EXTRACTS 


Applying the Scientific Method 


By E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


Is piano technic progressing? When 
we begin to consider the answer to this 
question, almost the first thing we think 
of is the astonishing number of excel- 
lent virtuosi appearing in public to 
day in comparison with any given peri- 
od in the past. It is improbable that 
this increase is due only to the fact 
that there has been an enormous growth 


in the number of piano students. 
This growth might have taken place 
without any marked increase in the 
number of brilliant students advanc- 
ing to the status of virtuosi. Some 
new element must have entered into 
piano pedagogy. 

Let us glance for a moment at an- 
other art—that of literature. There 
we find also a similar increase in the 


number of superior craftsmen. There 
are more admirable novelists today, for 
instance, than there were fifty years 
ago. To what shall we attribute the 
increase? Surely not to the fact that 
more people are writing now than ever 
before. It must be attributed to a 
more serious and detailed study of the 
craft of writing. Style and form have 
been analyzed and the technic of writing 
has been scrutinized from every angle 


A lethods 


The beginning novelist today, if he 


Systematised 


wishes to take advantage of instruc- 
tion, may have more knowledge of the 
technic of writing than was possessed 


formerly by many successful novelists 
at the end of their careers. The talent 
for writing, the instinct to express one- 
self through writtten words, call it what 
you will, is still a natural gift. But the 
methods by which that talent may at- 
tain perfection have been systematized 
and made more accessible 

A parallel change has taken place in 
piano technic and in the study of it 
Scientific methods have replaced the 
more or less arbitrary teaching of the 
past. By “scientific” I mean miethods 
based upon analysis of principles and 
formulated in accordance with natural 
laws governing the human mechanism. 

We must make a distinction, of 
course, between real scientific methods 
and those based on false premises. As 
an example of the latter, take the as- 
sumption that the piano student will be 
aided in acquiring technic by watching 
slow moving pictures of a virtuosi’s 
hands in action. One might as well 
expect a student of literature to learn 
the technic of writing by watching 
the moving picture of a famous novel- 
ists’s hands hitting the keys of a type- 
writer. 


What Constitutes Good Pedalling 


By AUSTIN ROY KEEFER 


that are repeated. 

The so-called sostenuto pedal, or sus- 
taining pedal, can be used to sustain 
a ground tone or chord independent 
of the damper pedal. In Liszt’s Con- 
solation in D flat the pedal point can 
be mapaged by means of this third 
pedal; also the low G in the ontroduc- 
tion of Saint-Saéns’ concerto, opus 22. 
If it were physically possible, one could 
employ the entire trio of pedals with 
effect in some pieces all at one time. 

Sometimes the pedal can be changed 
several times while the hands hold down 
keys that are to sing. It is said that 
Rubinstein caused his tone apparently 
to increase by resorting to this scheme. 
This effect is, of course, for those to 
use who can do it. I feel it is not a 
wise thing “to paint the lily.” However, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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As an example of the genuine scien- 
tific method, take the classes in 


academic drawing in the Paris Ecole 
des Beaux Arts taught by Dr. Richet, 
one of the greatest physiologists. First 


of all, the she sor learns to make de- 


signs of the skeleton. When he has 
mastered the bony structure of the 
body, he learns to draw the muscles 
with their proper articulations. When 


the muscles have been studied in all the 
various positions of movement and rest, 
then the student is ready to draw the 
body as it appears to the eyes, for 
he has the knowledge of what the 
structure is like underneath the integu- 
ment of the clothing. 


The study of piano technic, to be 
helpful to the student, must be con- 
ducted in an analogous manner. It 


is not enough for the student to know 
how the hands appear to the eye as 
they move to and for on the keyboard 
Piano playing is a very complicated 
physical process, leaving out of con- 
sideration the physical elements. This 
physical process involves problems of 
muscular adjustment, control of mts- 
cular energy to exact degrees, and the 


precise application of this energy. The 
study of this process should be as 
“scientific” as the study of any other 


process which leads to the production 
of artistic beauty. 





E. ROBERT SCHMITZ, WHO IS_HOLD.- 
ING HIS NINTH SUMMER MASTER 
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Strauss—the Aftermath 


renee at anne 


I’ is a bit unfair, of course, to prepare a man’s 
grave before he is ready for it. And perhaps in 
the case of Richard Strauss we should employ a 
kinder metaphor and pleasantly discuss the artistic 
stature which the musicologists and history will ac- 
cord him. 

But having carefully digested the press reports of 
the premiére of Strauss’s latest opera, The Egyptian 
Helen, recently presented in Dresden, it is more ap- 
parent than ever that Strauss is the honored survivor 
of another age whose music is but a lovely and con- 
servative echo of the flaming spirit that burst forth 
in his tremendous early works. 

It is even a bit touching to ponder the faint note 
of something akin to apology or pity with which 
Strauss’s most ardent supporters preface the eulo- 
gies of their chief. 

After all, Strauss came so close to his shining goal. 

He rose like a stunning new meteor showering 
dazzling light across the heavens. But he never 
reached his zenith. His orbit curved away from the 
path the prophets marked for him; like a glowing ball 
of something once splendid and electrical he recedes 
slowly and with dignity into the void. 

One of the curious, if minor, aspects of Strauss’s 
career is the incredibly slight impress that the World 
War, and all the developments that led up to it and 
followed it, left upon him and his music. In a social 
sense Strauss’s artistic vistas have ever been cir- 
cumscribed. He is a product of a colorful and 
romantic age. The aura that clings about him now is 
the reflection of that age—not something new tempered 
in the tempestous changes of today. 

We wish Ernest Newman would give us a search- 
ing study of Strauss. There is a good story 
somewhere. Whatever the keynote of Strauss’s case 
the composer of The Egyptian Helen and the heaven 
storming works of his youth stands on the Great 
Divide of two centuries destined to slash vividly the 
pages of history. 

What happened to Richard the Second? Modern- 
ism? Too big a canvas, civilization, a natural ex- 
haustion of energy, the death rattle of romanticism, 
or something deeper and more significant? 


The Star System 

The American “star system” is in process of being 
condemned once more, and it is interesting, perhaps 
even significant, to note the source of the latest de- 
nunciamento. In Paris (from which point of vantage 
many Americans are in the habit of unburdening 
themselves of inflammatory statements, it is true) 
Katie Wilson-Greene, prominent Washington concert 
manager, recently stated that the capitalizing of names 
was a menace to the development and popular support 
of opera in the Land of the Free. To a representative 
of the French edition of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Mrs. Wilson-Greene had several things to 
say. 

During the eighteen years that she has been engaged 
in booking artists for points south, Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene has established contacts with some of the 
foremost music-makers of the world. As local man- 
ager for such as Paderewski, Kreisler, Heifetz, Galli- 
Curci, hachmaninoff, Jeritza and McCormack, as well 
as for the Metropolitan Opera Company and _ the 
Boston Symphony, she has had undeniable opportunity 
for observing the true conditions of America’s musical 
activities. It was upon her experience that she based 
her convictions on the subject of native opera. 

“Operatic stars shoot the prices up,” she remarked. 
“And the public simply cannot pay. America should 
copy European countries where people go to hear the 
music, and not individual singers.” 

As proof that the great majority of Americans are 
ready for popular opera, a figurative gesture toward 
the large attendance at such concerts is made. Many 
events have had as their environment rural districts 
“where country farmers and their wives jog twenty 
miles or more over rough dirt roads to hear good 
music. 

“In mountain towns of the Carolinas and Tennessee, 
men often come to hear Kreisler and Paderewski in 
collarless shirts and overalls,” Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
said. 

There is the measure of truth in this viewpoint, 
undoubtedly. But the country’s musicalities are not 
being entirely dictated by the demand for featured 
performers, to the detriment of a just appreciation of 
music per se. In many parts of the country, and par- 
ticularly in the great middle west, where conditions 
similar to those quoted above largely obtain, pioneer 
work is being done toward the cultivation of a taste 
for the art in preference to one for the artist. En- 
terprising managers in these sections are building the 
desire to hear admirable programs performed by 
capable executants. This is a considerable step in the 
right direction. 
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W hat’s Become of the Dance? 

N Paris this past week there were ceremonies and 

events in honor of the memory of Isadora Duncan. 

In the midst of ten and twelve day dance derbies, 
dance marathons and Charleston contests, one some- 
times wonders what has become of the dance. As an 
art it has never flourished with any consistent growth 
in the Western World. At various intervals there is 
a cycle of renewed interest in this most ancient of 
the arts. Many of the finest ballets and dancers of 
recent years have come from the East—and from 
Moscow over which still hovers a distinct aura and 
flavor of the East. There is scarcely an occidental 
dancer of note who has not drawn inspiration and new 
conceptions of the dance from contact with the orient. 

Sri Ragini, the talented Hindu dancer, has recently 
published “Nritanjali, an Introduction to Hindu Danc- 
ing,” a highly informative little volume which clearly 
delineates the differences between Oriental and Occi- 
dental conceptions of the dance and the relation of 
music to both divisions of the art. Ragini’s book 
reveals the fact that even in India the classic drama 
of the dance is no longer to be seen in its purity. She 
also points out that music has a different significance 
in the dance of the Oriental. 

“The dancer and musician,” says Ragini, “are al- 
ways in unison. The dancer is not concerned with 
the necessity of interpreting a composer’s intention. 
There are no scores or notes to be played. * * * The 
emotions and spiritual moods of the various melodies 
(Ragas) and rhythms (Talas) have been fixed by the 
canons of art, which also devised their plastic repre- 
sentation in dance form, Dancing has. therefore a 
power and vitality of expression which is in no sense 
inferior to that of music.” 








The trend of the times seems to be reflected in the 
announcement that a certain well known artist of the 
Metropolitan opera is to give up her career and 
assume the editorship of Fashions in Harpers Bazaar 
where, she says, “there are more fields to advance.” 

\fter all, it all depends on one’s luck, one’s talents 
and one’s point of view. 
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Stuart Ross rent the midnight hours at his West 
End studio last Thursday night. Rosa Ponselle, Miss 
Pruhlig, Romano Romani, Louise MacPherson, Wil- 
liam Orth, Martha Attwood, and her husband AlI- 
lesandro Alberini, Libbie Miller, Horace Johnson 
and others. What was announced as an old fashioned 
baked bean supper turned into a culinary constella- 
tion of pickles, doughnuts, cantaloupe, ice cream, 
baked beans, sliced ham, cheese and two or three score 
other edibles. 

Horace Johnson heard Rosa sing the “Habanera” 
in Staten Island the other night. He wants us to 
start a move to have the Congressional Medal of 
Honor given bestowed on Ponselle so she can sing 
“Carmen” next season without any loss of dignity. 

Ruth Kemper recently gave a successful violin 
recital in London. The critics gave her excellent 
notices, probably believing that Miss Kemper was 
an English girl. 

Martha Attwood and her husband are to spend the 
summer at Martha’s cottage on Cape Cod. The place 
ought to be in good shape as the Attwood’s have 
spent fully two or three days in their Cape Cod 
mansion in the past seven years, 

Jack Adams cancelled his sailings on the Ile de 
France last week. He's just discovered another 
famous tenor, scheduled to have a select audition at 
the Park Central this last Friday. 

An Italian singing teacher or two got badly 
squeezed last week on the market when Bancitaly 
took a long slump. 

Irving Weil sends a card from London. He and 
Deems Taylor enjoyed a four hour luncheon on the 
Left Bank in Paris some days ago, topping off the 
affair with some Meursault, 1910. 

And Vladimir Rosing, the versatile impresario of 
the American Opera Company, was in London re- 
cently for two recitals. Also the American Opera 
Angel, Mrs. W. T. Carrington, wandering about 
Pall Mall. She and Vladimir bowed politely to one 
another. 

Political note on Republican contamination in 
Kansas City—from an advertisement calling for 
music students in a local conservatoire. 

“Fortunately they (the students) will not be 
forced into contact with the National Republican 
Convention in any way, since the Convention meets 
downtown and the class is in the residence district.” 

The Berlin publishing house of Adolph Fuersner 
is reported to have paid Richard Strauss $50,000, for 
the world copyright of The Egyptian Helen. The 
manuscript of Strauss’s score has been deposited 
in the Austrian National Library. 

Deems Taylor is up in Connecticut trying to be- 
come rural again. He and F. P. A. of the N. Y. 
World spent the weekend together and what was the 
talk about? For F. P. A. remarks in Monday’s 
World that “Our first visitor, Mr. Deems (‘Serpent’s 
Tooth’) Taylor suggests that (our house) might be 
called the Bad Manor House.” 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, attended all of the recent rehearsals of 
The Egyptian Helen in Vienna. He is not highly 
enthusiastic about the work. 

Richard Stokes of the Evening World, Charles 
Isaacson of the Morning Telegraph and Billy Spier of 
this sheet went to the dock and greeted Mme. Eliza- 
beth Rethberg, returning on the Majestic last Tues- 
day from her premiére in Strauss’s opera. Otto H. 
Kahn was wandering around the dock and said to 
Mr. Spier apropos of Rethberg. 

“Ach, das liebe Madel, she hod a fine sooksess, no?” 

Rethberg, when asked about the reception The 
Egyptian Helen should have in this country, was prop- 
erly noncommittal (especially as Mme. Jeritza may 
have the role over here, hey! hey!) 

“Will it be successful here?” she smiled sweetly. 
“One never knows. Let us hope so.” 

Mynheer Doman, “Helen’s” husband, was there with 
a bale of the latest clippings. Georgie Gershwin also 
returned on the Majestic. 

And Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland 
crowd, departed for Europe Wednesday on the Stutt- 
gart. 

One of the Chicago musical emporiums must have 
had a successful year, for one of their student at- 
tractions for the near future is an amateur per- 
formance of “It Pays to Advertise” with faculty and 
students participating. 

Ernest Bloch, the talented young man who wins all 
the prizes, is en route from San Francisco direct to 
Marseilles, on a 38 day trip by freighter via the 
Panama Canal. 

Walter Damrosch arrived in Vienna recently and 
has upset this fair country’s native sons. He was 
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quoted in the Wiener press as asserting that George 


Gershwin is the only composer of note in America. 
Our guess is that Walter has been judging too many 
prize contests. 
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DeAR MusicaL AMERICA: 

When I heard that Ernest Bloch had 
won your prize offered in MuSICAL 
America’s symphony contest, and that 
his score had been unanimously chosen, 
I heard at the same time that Mr. Bloch 
was sailing for Europe. I thought this 
an excellent time to suggest that Mr. 
Bloch should call upon your Mephisto 
before sailing from New York. But a 
letter from the composer clearly shows 
that when Mr. Bloch decides on a sea 
voyage he does nothing by halves. For 
the eminent composer of “America” 
sailed from San Francisco on June 20th 
en route directly to Marseilles—38 days 
on a small steamer with a few congenial 
passengers. 

He is bound for six or eight weeks in 
Switzerland, on a visit which I under- 
stand he intends to devote to mushroom 
hunting, berry picking, mountain climb- 
ing and a bit of trout fishing. It is 
his second visit to his native land in 
twelve years. 

Ernest Bloch, the American, is as 
colorful and;fervent a figure as he was 
in his old country. Aside from his com- 
position and his duties as artistic di- 
rector of San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music, Bloch is a proud and excellent 
cook, a good amateur photographer, an 
omnivorous reader, an excellent violin- 
ist, an erstwhile merchant of Swiss 
clocks and a lecturer on metaphysics. 

Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Long before “Jean-Christophe” 
was written Romain Rolland read the 
score of an unpublished symphony. The 
result was that Rolland journeyed from 
Paris to Geneva to seek out a young 
composer named Ernest Bloch. Bruno 
Frank described the scene in The New 
Yorker some years ago. 

“Oddly enough, the residents directed 
Rolland from the station to a shop: a 
shop of the sort you know, which, on 
that first trip of yours, sold you an 
alpenstock with chamois horn and a 
view of Mont Blanc and a papier- 
mache chalet. Rolland peered up at a 
dark crouched figure: a man with a 
hungry body, a pouched stomach and 
the head of a titan, who was perched 
beneath the ceiling filing away moun- 
tain-climbers’ blouses. “So you are 
Bloch, the composer?” exclaimed Rol- 
land. “Yes,” replied Bloch, and clam- 
bered dgwn looking like an intellectual 
gorilla. And this is what you do?” 
“Not all the time,” Bloch answered. 
“Ah!” Rolland was relieved. “Then 
most of your days, you do devote to 
your music?” “Oh, no,” said Bloch. 
“When I’m not at the store, I’m lec- 
turing at the University of Geneva.” 


“Splendid!” cried Rolland. “On the 
history of music?” “No. On meta- 
physics.” 

Bloch’s visit to this country in 1917 


started off much too auspiciously. He 
was the conductor of an orchestra em- 
ployed by Maud Allen, the dancer, on 
her tour. Bloch did little composing. 
It was only when things began to go 
hard with him that he went to work. 
First the tour blew up and Bloch found 
himself stranded in New York. While 
he sat in a hotel lobby fascinated by the 
spectacle of the New World a stranger 
walked off with his overcoat. In a small 
room in the West Thirties Bloch com- 
posed a Quattuor which the Flonzaley 
Quartet immediately played. Later an 
entire program of Bloch’s works was 
given in Carnegie Hall with artists from 
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the Metropolitan and Artur Bodanzky 
conducting. 

His career in America has led him 
from New York to Cleveland and to 
San Francisco. Wherever the tangled 
skein of his extraordinary adventures 
lead him he lives. He is a genius of a 
remarkable stripe who ran a successful 
shop for his mother in Switzerland and 
at one time sold clocks “on the road.” 
As a youth he studied the violin with 
Ysaye. 

“You will be a great violinist,” were 
Ysaye’s words. But Bloch never sought 
the limelight. He had other plans. He 
went on composing. 

Bloch’s relaxations consist of a few 
hours spent in evolving problems in 
counterpoint, or in concocting new 
sauces for his favorite dishes. He is 
passionately fond of woods, of moun- 
tains, of quiet fields and pools. When 
he has time he runs out to the Sierras 
and composes. Or in town he goes off 
marketing and concocts a feast for a few 
friends. Occasionally he meets Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony, and since both of them have 
wives who are strict vegetarians there 
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is often a moment's whispered con- 
spiracy followed by a guilty feast over 
two huge steaks. 

Bloch’s nature is nervous, fervent, 
dark and passionate. He adores San 
Francisco and likes New York—at a 
distance, but his favorite diversion is 
roaming the slopes of the Alps for a 
particular brand of mushrooms. And 
from these he experiments with a dozen 
sauces and dishes of his own creation. 

As I read in your columns last week 
the idea for Bloch’s new score, which 
is strictly a rhapsody in form, but which 
he freely refers to as a symphony, has 
been in his mind for years. Last year 
on his return from Europe he played 
the original manuscript score over for 
his son and daughter-in-law and a few 
friends. They were deeply affected by 
the work. Bloch, himself, asserts it is 
one of his most important if not his 
most important composition. 

Bloch has three children, Ivan, a 
young engineer at present employed in 
New York City, Suzanne, 21, a bril- 
liant student of music who has just 
won an important composition prize in 
Paris, and Lucienne, 19, a girl also in 
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THE TITLE PAGE FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
WON MUSICAL 


RHAPSODY, AMERICA, WHICH 
AWARD. THE COMPOSER’S NAME W 
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ERNEST BLOCH’S EPIC 
AMERICA’S $3,000 PRIZE 


AS OMITTED, IN ACCORDANCE WITH 


THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Paris, who has shown distinctive talents 
as a sculptress. Mrs. Bloch is living 
with them in Paris. 

For the first time in a number of 
years Bloch intends to enjoy a thorough 
vacation with them on the slopes of his 
native Alps in Switzerland. And your 
Mephisto earnestly hopes that he will 
be able to persuade Bloch to be present 
at the first performance of his prize 
score next Fall. 

Bloch is only forty-eight. There is a 
wealth of creative work ahead of him. 
One of his most ambitious undertakings 
is a “Mountain Symphony,” for which 
he has been gathering material for 
years. All of his friends and your 
Mephisto earnestly hope that this sym- 
phony into which Bloch will have poured 
the experiences and thoughts of a life 
time, will be his crowning achievement. 


Like Spira Like Sousa 

An embarrassing moment was had and 
subsequently a greenback received by 
an amateur contributor to the embar- 
rassed column of the New York Daily 
News. The renowned tabloid prints the 
following letter on the incident in ques- 
tion: 


FORCE OF HABIT 
I attended an elementary school, where 
all the pupils take part in a music 
memory contest. The instructor plays a 


certain selection on the victrola and all 
those who know the name and composer 
raise their hands. While attending a 
concert one evening the orchestra played 
I unconsciously raised my 


a march and ! 
hand. Then the usher asked me what 


the trouble was! 


Harriet Spira. 


16 E. 107th St. 

At the recent Paderewski banquet an 
ancient and dignified gentleman, sitting 
at the dais with the aged Polish Lion, 
was observed slyly extending his hand 
toward the ceiling, while the orchestra 
played a Sousa march. Your Mephisto 
now understands why this Most Em- 
barrassing Moment came to pass: the 
old gentleman was none other than John 
Philip Sousa, the March King, himself. 


Valse des Fleurs 


Elly Ney has just completed a highly 
successful tour through Germany. 
Strange happenings disturbed the habit- 
ual peace of mind of the pianist, who, 
like Beethoven, claims Bonn as a birth- 
place. Each concert was terminated by 
a parade of flunkeys carrying huge and 
beautifully arrayed bouquets of—beets, 
carrots, radishes, and the like. Leipzig, 
Baden-Baden, Karlsruhe, Cologne, Des- 
sau, Dusseldorf and Halle alike vied each 
other in presenting her with a veritable 
vegetable shower, to the obvious mysti- 
fication of the assembled concert audi- 
ences. Berlin went them one better in 
offering her a bottle of carrot juice, as 
she had expressed a strong liking for 
this harmless, non-alcoholic and prettily 
colored concoction in interviews with 
American newspaper men, just before 
going on her German tournee. After all, 
inquires your ever deferential Mephisto, 
why should tribute not take the form 
of usefulness ? 


Asks Your 
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HALL, FOR sIX YEARS 

MUSIC IN 
LONG 
WHERE INSTRUCTION 
IS GIVEN IN EVERY BRANCH OF THE 
ART FROM KINDERGARTEN WORK TO 


GENERAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
BEACH, CAL., 


COMPOSITION. SHE IS ALSO PRESI- 

DENT FOR 1928 OF THE CALIFORNIA 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC CONFER- 
ENCE 


Gives $70,188 


to Rochester 


Subscribers’ Society 
Supports Concerts 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., June 20.—The 
Eastman Theatre Subscribers’ Associa- 
tion contributed $70,188 to various 
musical events in this city in the course 
of the 1927-28 season. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra received $52,111; and $6,800 was 
used to meet the deficit incurred by two 
productions of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. A loss experienced in con- 
nection with performances given by the 
Chicago Opera Company was also met 
by the association. Twelve concerts in 
two series of artists’ recitals showed a 
deficit of $3,307. Attendance totalled 
63,814 for all the concerts and operas 
of the season. The eight matinée con- 
certs given by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra attracted 17,484 per- 
sons, an average of nearly 2,200 per 
concert, which is considered a good 
showing for week day events in a city 
of this size. 


For Next Season 


For the coming season, the Associa- 
tion has appropriated $61,428 for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, thus increasing 
the maintainance to $9,317 over that of 
last year in order to take care of fur- 
ther improvement in the orchestra’s 
personnel and of the maintainance of a 
high standard. 


The association numbers about 560 
members, divided into two groups. Sup- 
porting members each contribute up- 
wards of one share of $100. Contribut- 
ing members subscribe $50 or more. 
Membership is open to anyone interested 
in Rochester’s musical development. 

The annual meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Hiram W 
Sibley; first vice-president, Buell P. 
Mills; second vice-president, J. Warren 
Cutler; treasurer, Simon N. Stein. The 
executive committee is composed of the 
officers and of Albert B. Eastwood, 
Charles Wright Dodge, Mrs. Robert 
Ranlet and-Mrs. William Rosenberg. 


Mary Ertz Wr. 


Philadelphia 
Adds to Fund 


Civic Symphony Aids 


Protective Society 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20.—A capacity 
audience attended the annual subscrip- 
tion concert of the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, in the Fox Theatre, given for 
the relief fund of Local No. 77 of the 
Philadelphia Musicians’ Protective As- 
sociation. 

The orchestra is composed of players 
from the various theatre and motion 
picture bands supplemented by other 
performers. Despite lack of opportunity 
for protracted rehearsals, it played with 
an excellent tone and solid musicianship 
under the capable direction of Meyer 
Gorodetzer. There was special interest 
in the opening overture, Schlaraffada, 
composed by Otto Mueller, a Philadel- 
phia musician and veteran member of 
the first violin group of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The overture is dedicated 
to the local branch of Schlaraffia, an 
international fraternal organization of 
practitioners or patrons of the the arts 
in general. It was hearteningly of tl 
melodic school, treated without modern 
istic frills. 

The Pathétitique 
played at a rather deliberate pace, fol- 
lowing the Russian fashion. For the 
finale a ringing proclamation was made 
of Liszt’s Les Préludes, very well per- 
formed. Heinrich Meyer, pianist, was 
soloist in Rachmaninoff’s second con- 
certo acquitting himself admirably in 
collaboration with the orchestra, which 
offered an admirable accompaniment. 


symphony was 


Catholic Operatic Society 


The Catholic Operatic Society turned 
from Planquette, von Suppé and Gilbert 
and Sullivan to much more moderate 
fare for its production in the Broad 
Street Theatre on June 4. An at- 
tractive performance of The Chocolate 
Soldier by Oscar Straus, in the clever 
Stanislaus Stange version, conveyed 
much of the satire of its origin in 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man. A group 
of Philadelphia Orchestra men, under 
the direction of Rev. William S. 
Murphy, conductor of the Catholic 
Operatic Society, played with spirit 
The chorus reflected much credit of 
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MEMBERS OF AN ELEMENTARY CLASS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LONG 
BEACH, CAL., INSTRUCTED BY DWIGHT S. DEFTY 


Father Murphy’s training. 

The principals, admirably selected, in- 
cluded Dorothea Leary as Nadina; 
Vaughan Comfort, Jr., Bumerli; Kath- 
ryn Mahoney, Aurelia; Edward Walsh, 
the Colonel Popoff, and Emma Pike, 
Francois X. Hartman and H. Hollinger 
in supporting roles. 

Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist May 30 at the 
annual benefit concert for the Blind Re- 
lief Fund. Her chief operatic number 
was Io son Titania from Mignon which 
she gave with flexible command of its 
difficult florid passages. A group of 
four charming songs in English, all 
dedicated to the singer, was especially 
well received. Other clusters were of 
German folk songs and Spanish songs, 
each sung in appropriate costume. The 
accompanist, Ralph Christman, proved 
an accomplished soloist as well in Cho- 
pin’s scherzo in B flat minor and other 
numbers. Luigi Boccelli, blind baritone 
of this city, was heard to advantage in 
Tosti’s Last Song and a pair of addi- 
tional numbers. 

Ailsa Craig McColl, returned from 
study abroad, gave one of the best recent 
recitals at her Academy Foyer appear- 
ance. Miss McColl proved herself one 
of the most effective and charming of 
the younger pianists. She played the 
Schumann Papillons with distinction 
and achieved her protracted Chopin 
group very poetically. 

Mae Mackie, mezzo of the Pennsyl- 
vania Opera Company, has closed her 
studio and gone to Kansas City to study 
with Ernestine Schumann Heink. 


WV. R. Murpry 


CONTRIBUTORS TO_ THE SUCCESS OF THE POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA IN LONG BEACH, CAL. 





San Jose Given 


Triple Events 


Three Concerts Heard 
On Same Date 


San Jose, Catr., June 20.—Three 
important events took place simul- 
taneously when the Elk’s Concert Or- 
chestra, the Bel Canto Club of the 
State Teachers’ College, and the com- 
bined grammar school orchestras and 


glee clubs selected June 2 for their 
annual spring concerts. 
Counter-attractions and the fact 


that the orchestra was broadcast over 
KQW combined to lessen the usual 
capacity in Scottish Rite Auditorium. 
Speaking of the orchestra one uses 
“astonishing” advisedly—for when an 
orchestra which is composed largely of 
business men and ambitious students led 
by a musicianly M. D., can give a pro- 
gram that includes Beethoven’s first 
symphony, Mendelsohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
overture, Hadley’s Silhouettes and ex- 
cerpts from Madame Butterfly with 
such understanding and finesse—not to 
mention accuracy—there is no other 
suitable adjective to apply to it! 

Dr. Richards has worked for eight 
years with this organization, and while 
there have been some changes in the 
personnel, its work has been built on 
an ascending scale of excellence. The 
members labor is one of love and the 
benefits are freely shared with the com- 
munity. On this occasion Hannah 
Fletcher, soprano of San Francisco, de- 
lighted in the role of assisting artist. 
Bel Canto Club 

The Bel Canto Club’s final appear- 
ance of the season brought an interest- 
ing program to an appreciative audience 
in the State Teachers’ College Audi- 
torium. The soloists—Charlene Wood- 
manse and Lucille Hollinger, sopranos, 
and Kathryn Wood, pianist, were also 
heartily acclaimed. Alma Williams is 
the director of this girls’ chorus, and 
has successfully held the ensemble to 
high standards. 

The joint concert of the school or- 
chestra also came in for appreciative 
applause from a friendly audience. Al- 
bert Taix conducted the orchestras, and 
the singers were directed by F. F. 
Jeffers. 


County Teachers Meet 


Holding its June meeting in the 
Y. W. C. A., the Santa Clara County 
Music Teachers’ Association elected 
new officers and delegates to the state 
convention. Evelyn Heath is the new 
president, and F. F. Jefferes the vice- 
president. Clara Gairaud is secretary, 
and Elizabeth Aten Pugh the treasurer. 
The retiring president, Grenville Pettis, 
was elected business delegate to the con- 
vention in Los Angeles next month. 
Alma Williams, soprano, will represent 
the local branch on the state program. 

Maryory M. FIsHEr. 
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Yale Students 
Win Prizes 


List of Awards Made 


At Commencement 


New Haven, Conn., June 20.— 
Prizes were awarded to students of the 
Yale School of Music at the annual 
commencement concert given in Woolsey 
Hall. Assisting in the program was 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Dean David S. Smith. 
Announcements of awards were made by 
Rowland Angell, president. The list 
follows : 

Morris Steinert prize for the best 
original composition in one of the larger 
forms, won by Hassler Whitney of New 
Haven; $100 for the best examination 
in the theory of music, and the second 
prize in piano-playing, Simon Einhorn 
of this city; Euterpe Club first prize 
in violin playing, Sarah Tatewosian of 
this city; Louis Felsberg Memorial 
Scholarship for proficiency in violin 
playing and high standing in the theory 
of music, Alfonso Cavallaro, New 
Haven; Isadore Troostwyk Memorial 
prize, Frances A. O'Neill, Bridgeport ; 
Julia E. Stanley Knight Scholarship for 
promise as pianist, Mary Louise Throop, 
Lakeside, Conn.; Lila Braddock Baum- 
gartner Memorial Scholarship for prom- 
ise in composition of music, Ina Mag- 
nuson, Bridgeport; prize theory and ap- 
plied music, Lawrence E. Honan, Bris- 
tol; first Euterpe prize for piano-play- 
ing, Ruth Helen Jenner, Norwalk, 
Conn.; second prize for excellence in 
the entrance examinations in piano- 
playing, Roland Jj. Lupien, Bristol; 
Julia E. Lockwood Scholarship, for the 
best examinations in the theory and 
practice of organ and piano-playing, and 
of vocal music, respectively, John van 
Benschoten Griggs, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., and Robert P. Oldham, South- 
bridge, Mass. 

The degree of bachelor of music will 
be conferred at the university com- 
mencement exercises, June 20, on four- 
teen students who have been recom- 
mended by the School of Music faculty. 

Considerable talent was displayed at 


the final concert by the _ students. 
Original compositions for orchestra 
showed excellent workmanship and 


were cordially received by the audience. 
Performances by the soloists were 
highly commendable. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





CHOIRS SING REQUIEM 


New Urm, MInn., June 20.—The 
choirs of the Martin Luther College 
and of the Evangelisch Luthersche St. 
Paulus Gemeinde gave performances 
of Brahms’ Ein Deutsches Requiem, in 
German, on May 15, 16 and 31 in St. 
Paulus Church. Emil D. Backer con- 
ducted, W. Retzlaff was the tenor 
soloist, and a group of students sang 


the baritone solo. Martin Albrecht 
played the organ accompaniment for 
the first half of the Requiem, and 


Hertha Siebert for the remaining part. 


SCHMITZ 


MASTER CLASS 


July 3rd to August 14th, 1928 
1170 Sherman Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
in conjunction with 
RINQUEST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LAMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Address: BOGUE-LABERGE 
130 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
thru Denver Piane Co. 
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Four Graduate 


in Cleveland 


Institute Holds Third 


Annual Commencement 


CLEVELAND, June 20.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music held its third annual 
commencement on June 14, when two 
pianists, a girl violinist and a boy pian- 
ist were graduated. 

The girls were Fern Jordan, pupil of 
Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the 
strings department; Gizella Meszaros, 


student of Beryl Rubinstein, director of 
the piano department, and Winifred 
Wright, piano student of Arthur Loes- 
ser. Miss Jordan was the only violin- 
ist in the 1928 class. 

Loren Matticks, piano student of Mr. 
Rubinstein, was the only boy in the 
class and the first boy to be graduated 
from the school. The student body has 
as many boy as girl students, and six 
boys of the Institute have completed 
work in the strings department and are 
now members of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, but young Matticks is the first boy 
to complete the four years work re- 
quired for a teacher’s certificate. 

Certificates were awarded to the four 
members of the class following the com- 
mencement address of Arthur Shepherd, 
director of children’s concerts of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

A program which proved the fine 
musicianship and technical finish of the 
graduates was presented. It included 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathéque, the 
Eroica etude of Liszt; Ysaye’s Reve 
d’Enfant, Wieniawski’s Le Mentrier and 
Obertass, and two Chopin compositions, 
the nocturne in D flat and C sharp 
minor scherzo. 

A class dinner was the last of the 
pre-graduation festivities. It was given 
by the undergraduates student body in 
honor of the departing students; and 
the faculty. 


MANY GIRLS COMPETE 
Schumann Heink Prizes 
Attract 122 


Kansas Cliry, 
122 


Mo., June 20.—Of the 
singers competing for the thre: 
scholarships offered by Ernestine Schu 
mann Heink in connection with her mas 
ter class in the Horner Institute-Kansas 
City Conservatory, 120 were girls. Only 
two young men entered the tests. 

The awards were won by Catherine 
Charlotte Harriman, Washington; 
Margaret McLanahan, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Ruth Carhart, Ellsworth, Kan. 
Ninety-three contestants sang on June 
8. The judges heard the remaining 
twenty-nine the next day and re-heard 
twelve, from whom the winners were 
chosen. The other nine in the finals 
were: Charlotte Metzner, Cincinnati; 
Katherine Bean, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. 
Otto Tate, Carbondale, Ill.; Velma 
Lyons, Kansas City, Mo.; Ingeborg 
Wank, New York City; Elizabeth 
Klein, Norman, Ok.; Mary Rose Bar- 
rons, Kansas City, Mo.; Katherine 
Johnson, Marshall, Mo., and Mrs. Nora 
Bridges, Dallas, Tex. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was present 
at the hearings. Addressing the con- 
testants, she said: “I love all of you, 
my children, and we shall be one large 
family. I shall be your mother and if 
you are not good, I scold. If you are 
bad, I spank.” 

Two hundred students from almost 
every state in the union, and several 
from foreign countries, have assembled 
to reap the benefit of the great con- 
tralto’s rich knowledge. 

Roland Witte, of the Horner-Witte 
Concert Bureau, is in general charge of 
the class, with Sara C. Lechtman, as- 
sisting. 
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THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. LEFT 


TO RIGHT 


THEY ARE LOREN MATTICKS. WINIFRED WRIGHT, 


ZAROS AND FERN JORDAN 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION | 
of MUSIC. CLUBS 


MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
President 
OXFORD, OHIO 


State, District and National Contests 
for 1928-1929, open to young artists 
and students, will culminate at the 


Biennial Meeting 
Boston, Mass. 
June 9, 1929 


ds 
+ 
Departments and Chairman 


PIANO 
VIOLIN 


MADAME OLGA SAMAROFF 

ALBERT SPALDING 
VOICE DupLey Buck 
ORGAN WaLLace GooprRICH 
VIOLONCELLO. Watter HEERMANN 


full be 


Bulletins containing information may 


obtained from: 


The Executive Chairman 


MRS. ARTHUR HOLMES MORSE 
263 McGregor Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Sunday Events 


Prove Popular 


Recitals in Asheville 
Are Much Enjoyed 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 20.—Sunday 
afternoon concerts given in the Ashe- 
ville Club House for Women are prov- 
ing very popular. Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater was recently sung by the Handel 
and Haydn Quartet, the accompanists 
being Lillian Rouse, pianist, and Frances 
Coleman, organist. The quartet was 
organized by Lillian Dowell, who is 
soprano and director. Maude Kilgore, 
contralto; Perry Jones, tenor, and 
Kenneth Howe, baritone, complete the 
ensemble. 

The Handel and Haydn Quartet fur- 
nished the music for the luncheon for 
states sponsors given in the Woman's 
Club on June 6. The stage was dec- 
orated with the festival flower, the rho- 
dodendron, as was the entire house. 


Rhododendron Festival 


The most artistic event of the Rho- 
dodendron Festival was the musical tea, 
on June 7, sponsored by the Saturday 
Music Club and given for the city’s 
guests and music lovers. A _ capacity 
audience greeted the artists. Joseph 
Quintelle, harpist of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, was the guest; 
and Charles E. Burnham, baritone, gave 
satisfying numbers. 

All Souls’ Chapel Choir of forty, 
under the leadership of Arnold Dann, 
organist, gavea sacred program of music 
in the ‘ ‘lub House on Sunday afternoon, 
June 2. Outstanding numbers were solos 
played by Mr. Dann, and It is Enough, 
from Elijah, sung by Benjamine De- 
Loache, who appeared by special ar- 
rangement with A. Atwater Kent. Mr. 
DeLoache is one of the Atwater Kent 
contest winners, and as the concert was 
broadcast it was the first time he had 
been heard on the air since his New 
York appearance in March. He is bari- 
tone soloist of All Souls’ Chapel. Doro- 
thy Hancock, who won first place in 
the state audition, is soprano soloist. 
Both young singers are pupils of Chas. 
E. Burnham. The singing of the choir 
was uniformally excellent. 

Mrs. E. A. Ogle’s annual pupil's re- 
cital was held in the Club House for 
Women on June 1. Some twenty-five 
students gave an interesting program of 
piano solos and ensemble numbers. 

KATHRINE DANIEL. 


June 20.—Austin 
the music depart- 
Fairfield, has 


WATERLOO, Iowa, 
Abernathy, head of 
ment of Parsons College, 


been appointed musical director of 
Grace Methodist Church. He succeeds 
Olive L. Barker. 





MUSIC TEACHERS! 
PIANISTS! 


Send a postal for our Special Offer, in- 
cluding a free, handsomely engraved 
volume of popular, modern and classic 
piano music, to which you will be en- 
titled as a new subscriber to 


Che 
MVSICIAN 
An Extraordinary Offer! 


Address: 


Publisher, The Musician, Steinway Hall 
113 West S7th Street New 4 York 
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New Oratorio Cuoir Sincs IN Capira 


By DOROTHY DE MUTH WATSON ww 
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WASHINGTON, June 20.—Seldom has 
a musical production in Washington 
aroused so much interest as did the per- 
formances of Gounod’s oratorio, The 
Redemption, given in the Washintgon 
Auditorium on May 28 by the newly 
formed National Capital Oratorio As- 
sociation. 

Albert W. Harned, director, assem- 
bled a highly trained chorus of 250 
Washington singers and an orchestra of 
sixty-five. George Fiske Dudley, 
sang the role of Jesus; to Jessie Mas- 
ters was assigned the music of Mary; 
Eugene Dahl and John Marville deliver- 
ed the measures of the two Narrators; 
Florence Sindell was the first soprano 
soloist; Edythe Marmion Brosius played 
the harp, and Malton Royce the organ. 

The organization deserves great credit 
for undertaking such an ambitious work 
and achieving its aim so well. The pur- 


pose of the production was to build up 
a chorus of sufficient size and import- 
ance to be a permanent addition to 
Washington's musical assets; and it is 
anticipated this concert will be followed 


Rev. 


semi-annually by others of a festival 
nature, 
Form Opera Committee 

A Washington season of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company in 1929 appears 
to be assured, according to an announce- 
ment made by Katie Wilson-Greene on 
the eve of her departure for a vacation 
in Europe. A Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation of Washington is in process 
of formation by a group of socially 
prominent women, who will invite opera 
lovers to become members. Organization 
of a committee with Mrs. Robert L. 
3acon as chairman was effected at a 
meeting held in Mrs. Bacon’s house, 
when the following members were ap- 
pointed: Mrs. Tracy Dows, Mrs. Trux- 
ton Beale, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, 
Elizabeth Howry, Mrs. Lyman B. Ken- 
dall, Mrs. Adolph C. Miller, Mrs. 
Charles J. Bell, Mrs. C. C. Glover, 
Mrs. William J. Donovan, and Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene. The plan being worked 
out is similar to that which has suc 
ceeded in Baltimore and Atlanta. 

A concert was given by the Hamline 


Choir, of which John H. Marville is 
director, on June 6 in the Hamline 
Church. Soloists were Ethel D. 
Stickles, soprano; Mabel Flehr, con- 
tralto, and John H. Marville, bass. 
Edith B. Athey was at the organ. The 


program was devoted to Russian com- 


posers, the a cappella work of the 
chorus in numbers by Tchaikovsky, 
Drozdoff, Archangelsky, Sokoloff and 


Silberz being very admirable. 

A program entitled From Harpsichord 
Days, given in the form of a clavier 
music lecture-recital, was presented by 
Sade C. Styron, pianist and teacher of 
Washington in the Arts Club on June 
7. A talk on clavier music was illus- 
trated with slides, contemporary prints 
and paintings; and numbers played by 
Miss Styron were charming. The music 
Miss Styron interpreted was by Couper- 


in, Daquin, Rameau, Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Bull, Byrd, and Faranby. 
Schubert Program 

The German Literary Society of 
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W ashington gave an artistic Schubert 
anniversary program at the home of 
Anita Schade on May 19, when the 
following musicians were heard: Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, accom- 
panied by Lucy Brickenstein; Fran- 
ceska Kaspar Lawson, singer, accom- 
panied by Mabel Finch Rawlins, and 
Greta Lorleberg von Bayer, pianist. 
Tributes to Schubert written by A. W. 
Hildebrandt were spoken by Anita 
Schade and Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. 

Felian Garzia, pianist of Washington 
and New York, gave a delightful recital 
in the Arts Club on May 17. His pro- 
gram included compositions by Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Debussy, in addition 
to works by modern Spanish composers, 
for whom Mr. Garzia has a decided 
penchant. Mr. Garzia is an intellectual 
performer, with a clean cut technic. 
He is a lauréat of the Conservatoire in 
Paris. 

Paul Tchernikoff and Elizabeth Gard- 
iner presented the Tchernikoff-Gardiner 
Dancers in two programs in the Ward- 
man Park Theatre on the evenings of 
May 25 and 26. Dramas depicted were 


arranged to music by Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Massenet and Mendelssohn, Cos- 
tumes and scenery were especially ef- 


fective. All the dances were designed 
and taught by Miss Gardiner and Mr. 
Tchernikoff. Gloria Hill, seven years 
old, attracted attention by her grace 
and poise, and her understanding of 
rhythm. The Desert Dance of Jeanne 
Densmore was beautifully executed ; the 
Arabesque was lovely, and the Gavotte 
Pompadour, with music by Le Maire, 
will long be remembered. Many of 
these dances were given at the Congres- 
sional Country Club on the occasion of 
its fourth birthday party. 

The music faculty of Gunston Hall 
gave a final closing concert on May 28. 
Minna Niemann and Marjorie Lowe 
were piano and soloists, respectively, and 
Mary Barrett accompanied. Miss Lowe 
has a pleasing voice and sang with in- 
telligence. Miss Niemann, a pupil of 
Leopold Godowsky, played with polished 
technic and in good style. 

Organ Recitals 

The series of public organ recitals 
sponsored by the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists has brought programs by Edith 


B. Athey and Warren F. Johnson. The 
former played music by Guilmant, 
Svendsen, Macfarlane, Fletcher, Bach, 


Holer, Tchaikovsky and Parker in the 
Hamline Methodist Episeopal Church; 
and was assisted by Ethel Stickles, 
prano, Mabel Flehr, contralto, 
John Marville, bass. The 
Stickles and Flehr sang a duet from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and Mr. Mar- 
vlile contributed Handel’s Hear me, Ye 
Winds and Waves. 

Mr. Johnson, appearing in All Soul’s 
Church, chose compositions by Reger, 
Vierne, Gulbins and Karg-Elert. 

The King-Smith Studio School closed 


so- 
and 
Misses 


its year with interesting graduating pro- 

grams of piano music, plays, dances 
and songs. Numbers by Les Fauvettes, 
an unusual singing organization belong- 
ing to the school, were heard at the 
final exercises, when Mr. King-Smith 
awarded honors and played the accom- 
paniments. 

Katherine Wardner Smith gave her 
first formal concert in the Arts Club 
on May 31, constructing her program of 
works by Chopin, Debussy, Rameau, and 
Brahms. Although Miss Smith is still 
in high school, she progressed so rapidly 
under the local tutelage of Emma 
Bender that she was given a piano 
scholarship at Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore, where she has studied under 
Alexander Sklarevski and Gustav 
Strube. Already her style and musician- 
ship are remarkable. 


School Demonstration 


The music department of the District 
of Columbia public schools, directed by 
Dr. E. N. C. Barnes, gave its annual 
demonstration of community instru- 
mental class work in the Central High 
School on May 26. Those participating 
were pupils in classes held weekly after 
3 p. m. and on Saturday mornings. The 
period of instruction lasts 45 minutes. 
The orchestral department which had 
previously presented a program, is under 
the direction of Laura Fairchild Ward; 
Edith B. Athey supervises the piano de- 
partment. Demonstrations of transposi- 
tion, harmonic dictation and other basic 
studies were given in addition to in- 
strumental solos. 

Jessie MacBride, prominent in local 
music circles for a number of seasons, 
has been appointed head of the Arthur 
Jordan Concert Bureau. Miss Mac- 
Bride has been a music critic on Wash- 
ington and other newspapers for twenty 


years and was press representative of 
the Max Rabinoff Ukrainian National 
Chorus during its sojourn in America. 


She is one of the Founders of the 
Woman's National Press Club and was 


for a time assistant secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts. 
DORYS LE VENE WINS 


DOUBLE FELLOWSHIP 

Dorys Le Vene, who appeared with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in 1926 as 
the winner of the Stadium audition prize 
in piano, has been awarded, for the 
fourth consecutive time, a fellowship at 
the Juilliard Foundation. Miss Le Vene 
has also won a fellowship in voice and 
is to study under Paul Reimers. The 
judges at Miss Le Vene’s vocal audition 
included Marcella Sembrich and Mme. 
SchOne-René. Miss Le Vene is the 
only student at the Juilliard Foundation 
who holds two scholarships and is also 
one of the few artists to retain a piano 
fellowship for a fourth successive year. 
During the past season Miss Le Vene 
has been studying with Olga Samaroff 
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HENRY WARD PEARSON, DIRECTOR OF 


THE ILLINOIS CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC AT JACKSONVILLE 


Colleges Will 
Consolidate 


Two Illinois Schools 
Arrange Union 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., June 20—Two 


of the oldest schools of music in cen- 
tral Illinois, the College of Music of 
Illinois Woman's College and the Con- 
servatory of Music of Illinois College, 
situated in Jacksonville, are to be con- 
solidated into a new school known as 
the Illinois Conservatory of Music. 
The union will become effective Sept. 
1, and pupils attending either college 
will receive full credit at this school. 
The first music classes in the Illinois 
Woman’s College were formed in 1848. 
Development has been gradual and 
steady, and the institution is now a 
recognized college of standing with a 
large enrollment. The Conservatory of 
Illinois College was established in 1871 


and merged with Illinois College in 
1903. 
The new consolidation was brought 


about primarily through the efforts of 
Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, president 
of the Illinois Woman’s College, and 
Henry Ward Pearson, director of 
music at the same school, whose tire- 
less efforts over a period of nine years 
have brought expansion in every 
branch of music. Mr. Pearson, pianist 
and organist, was formally director of 
music at Hood College, Frederic, Md. 
He is a former graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, having also studied piano with 
Theodor Leschitiszky and his assistant, 
Marie Prentner. 


Degrees Offered 


Courses leading to the bachelor of 
music degree are offered with majors 
in piano, organ, violin, and voice. A 
principal feature of the schedule is the 
development of children’s class work, 
with which the Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege was one of the first institutions to 
experiment. The consolidation will ef- 
fect a unification of local musical in- 
terests; and Mr. Pearson is already 
laying plans for a large civic chorus 
and orchestra, with a spring music 
music festival as an objective. 

A number of additions will be made 
to the present faculty, which already 
includes the following teachers: 

Piano: Viva Faye Richardson, Ma- 
hala McGehee, Lulu D. Hay, Myrtle 
Larimore, Elizabeth Blackburn Martin, 
Henry Ward Pearson. 

Voice: Charles W. Pearson, Mar- 
guerite Palmiter-Forrest, Helen Brown 
Read, Lois Harney-Hardin. 


: Violin: Estelle Cover, Leo Schwing, 
Clara Moore Nelms. 
Organ: Henry Ward Pearson, Lulu 


D. Hay, Myrtle Larimore. 
Theory: Lulu D. Hay, Henry Ward 


Pearson, Estelle Cover. 


‘Cello: John Kearns. 

Brass and woodwind: C. A. Shep- 
pard. 

Musical kindergarten: Doris Smirl. 


HMerpert W. Cost. 
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| Family Drives 400 Miles 


— to Play With Orchestra 


Seaveenenenearittans " 


Boise, Ipano, June 13.—Unique 
among the features of Boise’s tenth an- 
nual spring music festival was the ap- 
pearance of the Pocatello Symphony 
Orchestra, composed entirely of volun- 
teers and held together for eight years 
by their love of the best music. 

The personnel of the ochestra, which 
several entire families, prob- 
ably is unmatched by any similar or- 
At the head 
are the 





includes 


ganization in the country. 





—the mainstays, so to speak 
Martins, a family who make their home 
in Pocatello in winter, just to be near 
an orchestra where they can study the 
In summer they are engaged 
in playing dance music at a mountain 


classics. 


resort. They motored four hundred 
miles for the Boise concert, donating 
their services. The father plays the 


‘cello in the symphony, and the saxo- 
phone at home; one daughter plays the 
flute, another the trombone, and 
son shines at the tympani. 

Railroad shopmen and trainmen, bar- 
bers, hotel clerks, haberdashers and 
school teachers relieve their inhibitions 
and express their mpsical egos through 
the medium of this orchestra. 


one 


Reaches Higher Plane 

was on a higher 
time in 
instituted 


The entire festival 
plane of interest than at any 
the past. This city, which 
the first of the “music weeks” now 
celebrated all over the country, has 
been blessed with a concert band of no 
mean talent. This band started the 
week with a program including por- 
tions of the New World symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Fingals Cave overture, 
the Ride of the Valkyries, the Danse 
Macabre and the second Hungarian 
rhapsody. 

Other outstanding performances were 
the production of Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast, by Coleridge-Taylor, given by 
the choral society and orchestra of the 
College of Idaho; a choral version of 
the Nutcracker suite, sung by a selected 
chorus from the public school faculty, 
and the Pocatello concert. 

The orchestra is built as a nucleus 
around students in the music depart- 
ment of the southern branch, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, and the Sanford-Onder- 
son School of Music. It contains eight 
first and six second violins, four violas, 


By H. H. MILLER 


clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
four trumpets, three tromhbones, tuba 
and percussion. 

Directed by Llewellyn Roubidoux, of 
the southern branch faculty, the en- 
semble was excellent. Interpretations 
were good, and the effect surprisingly 
pleasing for an amateur organization, 
save in passages for woodwinds where 
uncertainty and occasional lapses were 
noticed. 


The Program 


The program included Haydn's Sur- 
prise symphony, Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto. Grieg’s A minor piano con- 
certo and a tone poem, Pocatello, com- 
posed particularly for the occasion by 
Gaylord Sanford, Pocatello musician. 

The soloist in the Mendelssohn work 
was Gibson Walters, sixteen years old, 
a youth of promise. While his tone 
naturally lacks maturity, he neverthe- 
less invested his reading with poetic 
feeling. Adelaide Anderson-Sanford 
played the Grieg music with a warmth 
of feeling which offset her somewhat 
elaborate style in passages which would 
seem to call for a lighter touch. 

The tone poem was well received. 
Its themes might be more original, but 
there are cleverness in the orchestration 
and real brilliance in the development. 
The composition bears evidence of 
hasty construction, but shows promise 
for future work. 

For next year the orchestra plans an 
even more ambitious program. To the 
répertoire, which includes two Haydn 


symphonies, two by Mozart, four by 
Beethoven and one by Schubert, will 
be added Beethoven’s Emperor con- 


certo and, the conductor hopes, Brahms’ 
D major symphony. 


OLSZEWSKA BOOKED 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Cuicaco, June 20.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company announces the 
engagement of Maria Olszewska, con- 
tralto of the Vienna Staatsoper. Mme. 
Olszewska is one of the most renowned 
of European contraltos. It was ex- 
pected that Mme. Olszewska would join 
the Chicago forces last season but 
European engagements necessitated post- 
ponement of her first American appear- 
ances until this year. She is the wife 
of Emil Schipper, baritone of the 
Munich Opera. Among the roles in 
which she will be heard here are Car- 
men, Octavien in Strauss’ Der Rosen- 
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CECILIA CRAMER, SOPRANO, WHO RE- 
CENTLY APPEARED IN OPERATIC PER- 


FORMANCES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Hilda Burke Not to Sing at 
Ravinia 

Hilda Burke, young Baltimore 
soprano who is engaged to sing 
important roles with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company next sea- 
son, appeared this past season as 
a member of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, Alexander 
Smallens, director. It was in this 
company that Miss Burke made 
her operatic début. Miss Burke 
will not appear with the Ravinia 
Opera Company this summer, as 
announced recently in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as the terms of her con- 
tract with the Chicago Opera 
forces make such an engagement 
impossible. 
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MARBLE 
SPRINGER, FOUNDER OF THE COL 


STATUE OF 
LEGE OF MUSIC OF 


Cincinnatians 


Hold Jubilee 


Music College Rounds 
Golden Cycle 

CINCINNATI, June 20.—The College 
of Music of Cincinnati, established in 
1878 through the generosity of Reuben 
S. Springer and other public spirited 
citizens, observed its golden jubilee on 
Friday evening, June 8, with com- 
mencement in historic Music Hall, the 
home of the Cincinnati May Festivals 
since the year the College of Music 
was founded by Theodore Thomas, who 


CINCINNATI 


directed the festival forces from 1875 
until his death. 
Traditions of the highest type are 


associated with College of Music his- 
tory. The college was one of the earli- 
est endowed schools of music in 
America. From the first its standard 
was recognized as the best and tradi- 
tions have been maintained inviolate 
throughout the years. The graduating 
class of this year is the largest in the 
institution’s history. 
Three Conduct 

Three conductors officiated at the 
golden jubilee commencement. They 
were: Frederick Stock, leader of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Adolf 
Hahn, director of the College, and Dr. 
Albino Gorno, dean of the faculty. Mr. 
Stock conducted Dr. Martin G. Dum- 
ler’s Gloria in Excelsis Deo from the 
Missa Latreutica, the composer’s most 
pretentious work for the Catholic 
Church service. Dr. Dumler is a Col- 
lege of Music graduate, class of 1901. 
Mr. Stock also conducted Mendels- 
sohn’s Thanks Be To God from Elijah. 

Mr. Hahn led the orchestra success- 
fully in Liszt’s Les Préludes, and Mar- 
cel Dupré’s Cortége et Litanie for 
organ and orchestra with Margaret 
Elzina Adams at the solo instrument. 

Mr. Gorno directed the chorus and 
orchestra in the Beethoven Choral 
Fantasy, in which the soloist was Nell 
Lorie King. 


REUBEN  R. 
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Prominent city officials and edu- 
cators joined in the processional of 
graduates. Virtually the entire faculty 
was on the platform. 

George B. Wilson, president, made 
the address of the evening, paying 
tribute to the memory of leaders of 
the past. He awarded the honors and 
conferred the degrees. 

The following students qualified for 
graduation honors: 


Bachelor of Music Degree 

Margaret Elzina Adams, Ruth Barkley, 
John Edward Castellini, Frances Virginia 
Ellington, Carol Jones, Clifford Carl Lang, 
Arnold Vernon McFee, Carlo Mastropaolo, 
Ruth Morris, Earl A Payne, Hattie Williams 
Schatzman, Adeline Marie Wenning, Mary 
Lucille White 


Post Graduates 


Concert pianist: Charlotte Emily Froend- 
hoff, N Il Lorie King, Clifford Carl Lang, 
Josephine Pipkin, Mildred Steinwart, Doro- 


thy Stolzenbach, Olive Marie Terry, Eleanor 
Marie Wenning. 


Concert singer: Bertha Paszty, Norma 
Marie Richter, Franz Trefzger. 
Concert violinist: Celeste Marie Bradley, 


Carlo Mastropaolo. 
Concert organist: 
Vocalist: Willa 
Dramatic Art: 


Helen Isobel Pope. 
Breier. 

Elizabeth Mason. 
Diplomas 
Piano: John 


Quincy Bass, Mary Botwin, 
John Edward 


Castellini, Helen Catherine 
Bowling, Mazie Isabelle McClure, Ruth Lee 
Mathews, Adeline Schindler, Ruth Segers, 
Sister Francis Agnes La Budde. 

Voice: Flora Virginia Givens, Norma Ludy 


wenanedl, Amy Beatrice Hattersley, Betty 
May. 

Public school music: Mignon Bambach, 
Betty Brooks, Wallace T. Fisher, Theresa 


Kohling, Lydia Koeckel. 


Organ: Margaret Elzina Adams, Ruth Law 
Mathews. 


Violin: Anna Patricia Conway, Charles T. 


Craven, Edward Hoeweller, Sister Francis 
De Chantal. 

‘Cello: Beneto Mastropaolo. 

Dramatic art: Thelma Blasing, Volo 
Louise Cook, Elise Ehrman, Mildred Edrie 


Hark, Ethel Anne Morgan. 
Certificates 


Piano: Mildred Abrahams, Margaret Adams, 
Mildred E. Behlmar, Evelyn Boversock, Mil- 


dred Brown Deering, Alice Diehl, Frances 
Sanders Ellor, Anna Lee Fecker, Janeva 
Frank, Josephine J. Funke, Norma Ludy 


Grasshoff, Alyene M. Graves, Frances Gray, 
Grace Doughty Hamilton, Ada Corinne Hen- 
derson, Mary Jean Hission, Carl F. Kushner, 
Marian Little, Louise Lowe, Anna Miller, 
Marceline Morin, Frances Aline Ohnemues, 
Alma Puelsing, Reba Elaine Robertson, Sister 
Anne Cecile Murphy, Helen Sokup, 
Walker. 

Organ: Mary Elizabeth Jones, Wilhelmina 
McLane, Marceline Morin. 

_Violin: James R. Leonard, Elizabeth Medert, 
Clarence Malter, Aurelia Pernice. 

’Cello—Minette Humphreys, Mabelle 
man. 

Theory: Ruth Louise Brock, Lois Cramer, 

Mary Agatha Licking, Cora Craig Nash, Sis- 
ter Mary Modesta Mohr, Sister Mary Veronica 
Schroeder. 
_Voice: Gerda Franke, Josephine Julienne 
Funke, Ralph Hartzell, Grace L. Jenkins, 
Margaret Moran, Estelle Moneyham Pope, 
Milton Sachs, Melva Christine Schaergen. 

Dramatic art: George Howard Bagley, Mil- 
dred Brown Deering, Dorcas Gross, Jane 
Whipple Hoffman, ane Kopp, Marjorie 
Seimer, Edna R. Swofford, Dorothy Wallace. 

Public school music: Elizabeth Cole, Eliza- 
beth Laque, James R. Leonard, Elizabeth 
Redert, Estelle Yeager Rankin, Melva Chris- 
=. Schaergens, Nettie Tort, Laura Adeline 

ester, 


Lois 


Tat- 


Grace D. GoLpensurc. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
ARRANGES SERIES 


The Rubinstein Club of which Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman is president, 
completed a prospectus for the season of 
1928-1929, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. Three evening 
choral concerts, under Dr. William R. 
Chapman, are to be given in the ball 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, as usual, by the choral members, 
assisted by solo artists. The evening 
concert dates are Tuesdays, Dec. 11, 
Jan. 29, and April 16. Four morning 
musicales are to be given on Wednes- 
days, one in the roof parlors, one in the 
ball room, two in the Astor gallery and 
an extra New Year party in January 
for president’s day. Dates for the mu- 
sicales are: Nov. 14, Jan. 2, Feb. 27, 
and March 27. The twenty-sixth annual 


white breakfast will take place on 
Saturday, May 4. 
Choral rehearsals will be resumed 


under Dr. Chapman, on Wednesdays at 
10:30, in the Astor gallery. The first 
rehearsal will be on Oct. 27. Card 
parties, for the benefit of the philan- 
thropic activities of the club, will be 
given. 
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Two Boys Win 
Camp Outing 


Young Detroit Players 
Given Scholarships 


Derrort, June 20.—Allen Smith, six- 
teen years old, and Francis Hellstein, 
aged seventeen, both students at Cass 
Technical High School, have been 
chosen by Arthur H. J. Searle, super- 
vising instructor of public school music, 
to attend the National High School Or- 
chestra Camp at Interlochen, Mich., this 
summer. 

Their attendance at camp has been 
made possible by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, which presented each 
with a partial scholarship and traveling 
expenses. To be chosen to attend the 
National High School Orchestra Camp, 
a student must be a member of his 
school orchestra in good standing. 

“The boys who will represent Detroit 
this year in the National High School 
Orchestra Camp,” says Mr. Searle, 
“were chosen not only for their skill 
as musicians, but for their perfect at- 
tendance and excellent conduct records 
in the high school orchestra to which 
they belong.” 

Francis Hellgtein was chosen from 
the all-city orchestra to represent De- 
troit in the all-state orchestra at Ann 
Arbor on April 26. His skill as a 
French horn player was such that he 
received the University School of Music 
partial scholarship. 

Allen Smith and Francis represented 
Detroit in the Ndtional High School 
Orchestra which played in Chicago 
April 18. There, Allen’s work in the 
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CALMON _LUBOVISKI 
HARRY BEN GRONSKY, WHO WILL HAVE A SOLO AP- 
PEARANCE AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL, THIS SUMMER 





AND HIS TALENTED PUPIL, 





percussion section had such merit that 
he was awarded a partial scholarship by 
the Juilliard Foundation and was com- 
plimented by Frederick A. Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y 

The boys will leave for camp June 23. 
The National High School Orchestra 
Camp continues until Aug. 19. 


ojoyd asso 

PERCY GRAINGER WILL APPEAR AT 

THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL IN THREE 

CAPACITIES THIS SUMMER—SOLOIST, 
COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 


BIG SING AT BOWL 

Plans are going forward for a gigan- 
tic “sing” in Hollywood Bowl on the 
evening of July 15, when a chorus of 
5,000 of many nationalities, dressed in 
native costumes, will feature songs on a 
program of the World’s Sunday School 
Convention. Grace Widney Mabee, 
chairman of religious music education 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, is in charge of the event. Mrs. 
Mabee will have the assistance of Ed- 
ward R. Bartlett of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, and Ernest L. Cox of Stephens 
College. 


Los ANGELES, 
June 13.—Fortune is 
smiling on Harry 
Ben Gronsky, fif- 
teen-year-old violin- 
ist, whom the audi- 
tion board recom- 
mended for a solo 
appearance with the 
Bowl Orchestra. The 
young artist is work- 
ing hard on _ the 
Bruch G minor con- 
certo, which he will 
play on the conclud- 


ing night of the 
season. Born in 
Texas, Gronsky 
came to California 
when less than a 
year old. He be- 
gan the study of 
the violin when 
seven years old 
under Norene C-. 
Merritt, and _ has 
since studied under 


Sylvain Noack, Mi- 
chael Piastro, and 
for the last two 
years, under Calmon 
Luboviski. In addition to his violin 
study and high school work, he is 
studying piano and ensemble under 
Raymond McFeeters and theory and 
harmony under Frederick Herrmann. 
In appreciation of the opportunity that 
has come to his son, the boy’s father 
invited the officials of the Bowl and 
the members of the audition board to 
a barbecue in Griffin Park for the eve- 
ning of June 5. 
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Festival Held 


in Providence 


Benedict Monument Is 
Scene of Concert 


Provipvence, R. I., June 20.—The sea- 
son came to a close with the annual 
spring festival held on Sunday after- 
noon, June 10, at the massive memorial 
in Roger Williams Park known as the 
Benedict monument to music. This 
work of art, truly a poem in marble, is 
situated on the shore of a large lake. 
Hills form a spacious and natural am- 
phitheatre in which 35,000 persons heard 
a splendid concert given by the Provi- 
dence Festival Chorus of 300, with John 
B. Archer as conductor, assisted by Ed- 
win Franko Goldman’s Band of New 
York. Soloists were Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano, and Del Staigers, cornetist. 


Sing Handel Anthem 


The program opened with The Star 
Spangled Banner, followed by Handel’s 
Coronation Anthem, sung by the chorus 
with band accompaniment. Next came 
the 1812 overture of Tchaikovsky. 


Miss Hayden’s first number was the 


soprano aria from Louise. This was 
splendidly sung, the singer’s lovely, 
clear voice carrying clearly to the 


throng on the hillsides and to listeners 
in boats on the lake. Miss Hayden was 
acclaimed with enthusiasm and respond- 
ed to a double encore. Later she gave 
delightful interpretations, marked by 
well nigh faultless diction, of a group 
of English songs. An outstanding num- 
ber, in which Miss Hayden sang with 
the chorus:and band, was The Omni- 
potence by Schubert. 

The playing of Del Staigers, soloist 
of the Goldman Band, was another 
notable feature of the concert. 


Fine Choral Work 


Under the magnetic direction of Mr. 
Archer, the singing of the chorus was 
of an exceptionally high character. Its 
volume of tone; its sense of color; and 
its response to the conductor’s baton 
were at all times admirable, revealing 
training of an exceptional kind. The 
Roman Song of Triumph by Max 
Bruch, sung by the men’s chorus, as- 
sisted by singers from the Verdandi, was 
thrilling. The singing of the women 
in Now is the Month of Maying by 
Templeton Strong was also notably fine. 
Other outstanding choral numbers were 
The Song of the Volga Boatman ar- 
ranged by Stoessel; The Spinning Top, 
a Russian folk dance by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; and the march from Aida, with 
the band. 


The concert was financed, as on pre- 
vious occasions, by Stephen O. Metcalf, 
president of the Providence Journal 
Company and president of the Festival 
Chorus. As a tribute to Mr. Metcalf, 
the band played, as one of its encores, 
The Hunt, composed by Mr. Goldman 
and dedicated to Mr. Metcalf. It was 
Mr. Metcalf’s love of music and civic 
pride which made the Benedict monu- 
ment to music possible, as his financial 
gift was an addition to that of the late 
Mr. Benedict. 

After the concert Mr. Metcalf en- 
tertained the soloists, band and chorus 
at supper in the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, where Miss Hayden repeated 
several of the songs she sang at the 
concert. She was accompanied by 
Beatrice Warden Roberts. 


N. Bisset Pettis. 





A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA COMPOSED OF DOCTORS AND DENTISTS OF AKRON 


DOCTOR’S ORCHESTRA IN- 
CLUDES SURGEONS AND 
DENTISTS 

Axron, Onto, June 13.—Thirty doc- 
tors and dentists of Akron, who handle 
batons and bows and drum sticks with 
the precision with which they use sur- 
gical instruments and dental forceps, 
have banded together into an orchestra 
known as the Doctor’s Orchestra. There 
are only three such organizations in the 
world and Akron’s is the largest and 
oldest. After rushing days spent in 
offices and hospitals, these professional 
men meet for rehearsals and are as 
nearly perfect in attendance as men of 
their calling could be. It is impossible 
to gather at a set time for these re- 
hearsals, therefore from eight to ten the 
orchestra members slip in quietly, take 
their seats and tune up. The pianist 
confesses afterwards that he left five 
calls in order to get to his piano, and 
the first violin enters softly, from the 
bedside of a sick child. Yet the pro- 
gram of the evening moves on quietly 
and with scientific proficiency. The 
répertoire includes selections from the 
operas, serenades, marches, and even 
some original compositions by orchestra 
members. 

S. McCormick, a _ prominent 
anaesthetist, conceived the idea of an 
orchestra whose membership should be 
limited to physicians, dentists and 
medical students and whose concerts 
should be given only in hospitals and 
before medical societies, because of the 
limited time the members have. The 
orchestra has been modest about its at- 
tainments, too modest, an Akron musical 
authority asserts. The ensemble in- 
cludes all the usual strings, mandolin, 
banjo, and piano; flutes, clarinets and a 
bassoon among the reeds; trumpets, 
French horn, trombones and saxophone 
in the brass section, and drums. 


HANS RISCHARD JOINS 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE 

Cincinnati, June 20—Hans Ris- 
chard, Swiss pianist and teacher, has 
been appointed to the College of Music 
faculty, and will enter upon his duties 
with the opening of the autumn term 
on Sept. 10. Dr. Rischard came to 
America from Paris in 1904 and taught 
piano playing in this city for several 
years. A tour as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra took him 
to the southland. There he was heard 
by Lucy-Kidd-Key, who invited him to 
join the Kidd-Key College and Con- 
servatory of Music at Sherman, Tex., 
as its director and head of the piano 
department. Dr. Rischard studied with 
Alfred Reisenauer at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Leipsig and in Paris with 
Raoul Pugno. He made his professional 
début with a Paris orchestra, playing 
Pugno’s concerto (then new) under the 
Composer’s direction. 





Bertin, June 14.—Helena Lewin, 
Los Angeles pianist, was married here 
today to Kurt Walter Hassentein of 
Berlin. 
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BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY 
INVITES PLAYERS TO 
APPLY 

An announcement from the Beetho- 
ven Symphony Orchestra states that the 
organization will “consider a few first 
rank artists for the remaining chairs.” 
Practically ninety percent of its 
sonnel is complete, including players 
of the former New York Symphony 
Socety, the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston Sym- 
and other eastern bodies; and 
Georges Zaslawsky, conductor, has the 
remaining ten percent under considera- 
tion. 


per- 


phony 


“Realizing that there are undoubtedly 
many brilliant musicians seeking an ap- 
pointment in New York, this invitation 
has been extended,” according to the 
statement of Wilfred C. Heck, man- 
ager. The candidate must submit proof 
of not less than three years experience 
with a major symphony orchestra in 
the United States or a foreign coun- 
try, under a conductor of known ability. 
If possible the candidate must present 
two letters, first from his conductor at- 
testing his ability and second a letter 
from his local Union.” 
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Yale Glee Club . 


Tours Europe 


Seven Countries Are 


To Be Visited 


New Haven, Conn., June 20.—The 
Yale Glee Club, comprising fifty-six 
undergraduate singers and three solo- 
ists, under Marshall Bartholomew’s 
direction, sails for Sweden June 23 on 
the Drottingholm. The first concert of 
a European tour which extends through 
seven countries will be given at Gothen- 
burg, July 3. 

This is the first European tour of 
the Yale organization and is to be the 
first step in a project of friendship 
with European student singing organi- 
zations, involving an international al- 
liance with the Intercollegiate Glee Club 
Council of the United States, which 
has now enrolled 236 college glee clubs 
in this country. Mr. Bartholomew will 
discuss with authorities in the European 
Universities visited, the practicability 
of national and international singing 
contests, which it is hoped will be the 
means of furthering friendship between 
all countries participating. 

The three soloists, who are Yale 
graduates, are Noah Swayne, bass; 
Charles Kullman, tenor, and Lancelot 
P. Ross, tenor. Mr. Ross has been the 
student leader of the glee club and has 
won athletic honors as well. He de- 
clined a place on the Olympic team in 
favor of this tour with the Glee Club. 
Mr. Kullman studied three years on a 
scholarship awarded by the Juilliard 
Foundation and also won a subsequent 
fellowship at the Fontainebleu School 
of Music in Paris. Mr. Swayne is well- 
known for his interpretations of Negro 
songs. 


Whatever you want to know about 
music and musicians may be 
found instantly in the 


New Revised and Improved Edition 


Grove’s Dictionary of 


Music and Musicians 


The Standard Reference for Fifty Years 
Edited by H. C. Colles 


“The best and most completely up-to-date encyclopedia 
of music available in any language ..so valuable that no 
one intelligently interested in music ought to be without 


them.” 


— New York Times 


“This excellent reference amounts to a library in itself, 
containing biographies, character sketches, criticisms, 
historical data, lists of compositions and musical infor- 


mation of all sorts.” 


—Musical Observer 


“Grove is a musical education. Grove is authoritative; 
Grove is delightful reading. You may consult him for 
learning; you may read him for the diversion of an idle 
hour. He is an encyclopedia of learning with the added 


charm of humanism.” 


—Redfern Mason 


In Six Volumes, completely rewritten, reset and recast ix 


a new format. 


Write for full description. Price $40.00 


You Do Not Own Grove Unless You Own the New Edition 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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-As Helen of 


Magnificent Sriumph in 
~of Vlew Strauss Opera “The Egyyti 
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Expressions From European Ne wspapers 





Dresdner Nachrichten (Dresden) 

Rethberg as Helen! Never again will 
human ears listen to more beautiful sing- 
ing. Regally she walks thru the opera, 
singing divinely! It was fortunate for 
the work and its melodic style to have 
as interpreter the most beautiful soprano 
voice of the world. The day when the 
work will have to prove its own power 
will come when we shall have to f 


tace 
some other Helen than Rethberg’s.— 
June 7, 1928. 


Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten (Dresden) 
The work gained the victory through the 
victory of Rethberg’s Helen Her 

divine singing the decision. 
Everything of beauty, the poet and 
the composer had given to their 
forth 




























won 


creation, blossomed 





through this enchanting 
flawless voice.—June 7, 
1928. 





Dresdner Anzeiger (Dresden) 


Without Elisabeth Rethberg’s radiant, un- 
surpassable art of singing, the opera 
would not have been such a success. 
She won the victory with her histri- 
onic skill, with her enchanting voice. 

-June 7, 1928. 


Berlin Tagblatt (Berlin) 

Elisabeth Rethberg is the possessor of 
one of the warmest and most glori- 
ous voices in the world today, and an 
absolutely perfect vocal art. The re- 


calls were almost innumerable.—June 
7, 1928. 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt. (Hamburg) 

The three difficult principal roles in the 
new opera make great demands on 
the singers. Elisabeth Rethberg’s por- 
trayal of Helen shouid stand as a 
model for the role. Vocally, she will 
probably be equalled in it by very few. 
Her powers are at their zenith; her 
full and colorful soprano is truly ex- 
ceptional.—June 7, 1928. 


Koelnische Zeitung (Cologne) 

In appearance and vocally Elisabeth Reth- 
berg was a Helen full of majesty.— 
June 6, 1928. 


Mz 


“ 


Excerpts from Dispatches to New Yor Net 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

Everyone will admit Helen has a great vocal part angthat E 
berg’s singing of it was worthy of the great oppétunity 
offered her. . j 
The opera was received enthusiastically by a crofled tl 
ing music critics from all parts of Europe. Reca 
numerous and cheers particularly hearty for Mme 
formance created an overwhelming impression.— 
NEW YORK AMERICAJ;: 

The world premiere of Richard Strauss’ “Egyptian 
Dresden tonight amid tumultuous applause, es 
Rethberg of the Metropolitan Opera, New Yor 
performance. She received sixty curtain calls 
The house was packed with hundreds of celebrifhs 
America, including Toscanini—June 7, 1928. 


NEW YORK TELEGRA 
Exclusive cable advices from Fritz Busch, who 
“Egyptian Helen,’ the new opera of Richari 
premiere at Dresden Wednesday, are presented 
graph. 
“Elisabeth Rethberg is simply overwhelming in 
great triumph—in fact, it is one of the unforgeftble n 
whole operatic experience. The opera is a smasing < 
proof of the genius of Strauss.”—June 8, 1928 
NEW YORK TRIBUN 
Mme. Rethberg, who bore the brunt of the vocal 
of the opera, was highly successful in both resped, with 
and accuracy. In ability to meet the talking bf sing: 
showed remarkable effectiveness in setting fort} the ’ 
vividly and without waste. She received many ‘tions. 
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Further Conspicuous Engag 


Opens Ravinia Opera Season June 23rd as relia 
Masked Ball.” Makes twenty-four appearancé durin, 





there. 
Sings “four weeks’ engagement with San Franci 
Los Angeles Opera Companies. 

pera | 





Appears for twelve weeks with Metropolitan 
in New York. 

Tours America twelve weeks in concert. 
Returns to Europe in April for four weeks pecial 
ment at La Scala (Milan) 
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European Newspapers 


Daily News (London) 

Elisabeth Rethberg, as Helen, was 
positively magnificent; her por- 
trayal of the rdle was worthy of 
a Bernhardt or a Duse. To her 
wonderful acting was added her 
glorious vocal art.—June 7, 1928. 


Hamburger Anzeiger (Hamburg) 

The parquet of the Staatsoper was filled with the intel- 
lectual aristocracy of two continents. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg’s triumphantly beautiful voice did much towards 
making the work a success.—June 7, 1928. 


Neues Wiener Journal (Vienna) 


Elisabeth Rethberg overwhelms through her in- 
comparable singing, her voice is of such a fas- 
cinating opulence, flexible strength, and radi- 2 
ant warmness that it forces us to believe that 
the most beautiful woman of history must 
have sung like she does.—June 7, 1928 


Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) 
The effect of the opera depends primarily 
on the singers, who must be of the 
highest calibre. In this respect, the 
world premiere was a remarkable 
performance. Elisabeth Rethberg, 
vocally and musically, was a mag- 

nificent Helen. Her success was 
tremendous.—June 8, 1928. 
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WALTER MILLS, BARITONE, WHO HAS 


BEEN CHOSEN TO INTERPRET MISS 
WARE’S SONGS Need! TO COAST 


ERNEST BRIGGS CONCERT 
LIST ANNOUNCED 


Ernest Briggs announces his season 
will open next year on Oct. 7 with the 
presentation in the Edyth Totten 
Theatre, New York, of Violet V. Vin- 
cent in song pantomimes. John Goss, 
English baritone, who made his first 
appearance in this country last year, will 
return in January, giving two recitals in 
New York. Mr. Goss will feature sea 
chanties, and plans to arrange with the 
London Singers to appear with him. His 
engagements will continue until May. 
Ruth Page, dancer of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is to give another New 
York recital after her summer at 
Ravinia. She will make a tour from 
New York to Havana and return. Mr. 
Briggs goes to Havana this summer to 
conclude final arrangements for the 
debut there of Miss Page and for her 
appearance in other cities. 

Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, with 
the Helen Teschner Tas String Quar- 
tet, is booked for a New York recital in 
Town Hall in November, and will be 
heard in the eastern part of the United 
States, her season concluding with 
European engagements. Rosa Linda, 
fourteen year old pianist, who last sea- 
son made appearances with the Chicago, 
Detroit, and other orchestras, will come 
to New York after the first of January. 

Mr. Briggs is specializing in pro- 
grams for children and young people. 
He has established a number of Satur- 
day series under Junior League and 
other auspices in different cities, using 
the Tony Sarg Marionettes in a new 
play, The Adventures of Christopher 
Columbus and a Spanish Fiesta, as a 
feature. Another special set of pro- 
grams consists of a series of Irish, Rus- 
sian and French nights in addition to 
similar concerts representing different 
countries, and presenting Helen Marsh, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Grace Fogerty, Eli th 
Gutman, Mme. Louis Bailly and others. 





PLAY ROCHESTER MUSIC 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 20.—Com- 
positions by students and student-teach- 
ers of the Eastman School of Music 
were played by the Rochester Little 
Symphony, led by Dr. Howard Hanson, 
at a recent event in Kilbourn Hall. 
Herbert Inch and Theodore Fitch, stu- 
dent-teachers, received scholarships. 


E. W. 
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News From Boston 
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Boston, June 20.—The cross of a 
chevalier of the order of the Crown of 
Belgium has been bestowed on Clement 
Lenom, in recognition of his attain- 
ments as virtuoso, teacher and author. 
He has taught Solfeggio and woodwind 
instrument playing at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, for twenty-five 
years. For many seasons he was an 
oboe player in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Born in Gildy, Belgium, Mr. 
Lenom was an honor pupil of the con- 
servatories at Brussels and Paris. He 
is the author of Rhythm by Solfeggio, 
a text-book widely used in schools and 
in collegiate music departments. 

+ *” * 


A concert of operatic excerpts by 
members of the class in dramatic in- 
terpretation of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music drew a large audi- 
ence to Jordan Hall on June 12. Rulon 
Robison, tenor of the faculty and the 
Conservatory Orchestra led by Wallace 
Goddrich, took part. Arias and duets 
from standard operas were sung by Mr. 


Robison and the following advanced 
students: Elizabeth Ely of Boston, 
Maurine Palmer, Pittsburg, Kan.; 
David Blair McCloskey, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Marion Warfield, Denver; 
Florence Owen, Newton, Mass.; Ruth 
Lehan, Fall River, Mass.; Leone 


Reynolds, Barre, Vt.; James R. Hough- 
ton, Somerville, Mass.; and Constance 
King, Bradford, Pa. 


7- + * 


Otto Straub, composer, sailed on the 
Maenchen June 14 for a summer stay 
in Europe. Mr. Straub recently closed 
a successful season here, and will re- 
sume his teaching Oct. 1. 

a * * 


Harris S. Shaw, organist and teacher, 
was the official delegate from the New 
England states to the American Guild of 
Organists convention in Detroit. 


*> * * 


Dorothy Estey, piano pupil of Fred- 
eric Tillotson of this city, was recently 
acclaimed in a recital at Brockton, 
Mass. She played compositions by 
Bach, Mozart, Debussy, Granados, Pro- 
kofieff, Pavel, Chopin, Scriabin and York 
Brown. Miss Estey was chosen to play 
The Rhapsody in Blue of Gershwin at 
the Boston Symphony “Orchestra pops” 
on the evenings of June 14 and 20. 

Eu S 


The closing recital of the season by 


a 


junior pupils of the Felix Fox School 
of Pianoforte Playing was held on June 
9 before a large assembly. The talented 
pupils participating were: Barbara 
Allen, Roger Fenwick, Marjorie Albert, 
Saul Cohen, Gabrielle Hurley, Ruth 
Fenwick, Syvia Palladino, Myra Good- 
kowsky, Mary Harwood, Helen Currier, 
Sylvia Russell, Richard Fox, Barabara 
Campbell, Selma Silverman and Evan- 
geline Pirie. Senior pupils gave a 
recital a few days previously, when Re- 
becca Thomas, Constance Percival, 
Marie McClung, George Cohen, Janet 
Hoch and Burtram Borison participated. 
The following pupils graduated from 
the normal department: Helen Crocker. 
Providence, I.; Marie McClung, 
Staunton, Va., and Elizabeth Congdon, 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Fox will conduct 
summer classes until the last week in 


July. 


* * * 


Thomson Stone, organist and choir- 
master at the Church of the Advent, 
for three years, has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is Frederick Johnson, head of 
the music department at Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass. Mr. John- 
son will find himself amid familiar sur- 
roundings, as he substituted for Mr. 
Stone last summer and during the 
Lenten season this year. Mr. Stone has 
no plans at present other than to take 
a complete rest. He is director of the 
Handel and Haydn Society and the 
Apollo Club of this city, and dean of 
the school of church music of the Epis- 
copal Conference for Church work to 
be held at Wellesley College, June 26 


to July 8. 
* * 


A ’cello recital by pupils of Gladys 
Berry was given in Russell Hall, Hunt- 
ington Chambers, June 12. A large 
audience was present. The following 
acquitted themselves admirably: Max 
Alexander, Janet Eaton, Ruth Masters 
and Ruby Seagrave. Clifford Mc- 
Namara a violin pupil of Kate Berry, 
and Frank Seagrave, who studies violin 
with Gladys Joyce, also performed. The 


pianists were Frances Adelman and 
Kenneth Seagrave. 
* * * 
Dai Buell, pianist, made what was 


literally a flying trip to Paris from 
London over Whitsuntide to meet her 
Paris manager, A. Dandelot travelling 
by airplane for the first time in her life. 


W. J. PARKER. 





NEW VIOLINIST COMES 
TO DRAKE COLLEGE 


Des Mornes, June 20.—C. Burrell 
Steer will succeed Arcule Sheasby as 
head of the violin department at Drake 
University. He began his career in 
South America and has studied in Lon- 
don, Paris, Germany and Scotland. He 
was sent to a prison camp at Ruhleben 
in the World War, but was able to 
study under Peebles-Conn during that 
period. Mrs. Steer is a pianist and a 
licentiate of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arcule Sheasby will 
leave Des Moines in August to reside in 
Evanston, Ill., where Mr. Sheasby will 
be identified with the Northwestern 
University School of Music. In addi- 
tion to teaching at Drake, he was a 
member of the Sinfonia Trio. 


Cc. j. B. 
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LILLE SYMPHONY TO 
CHANGE CONCERT DAYS 


Los ANGELES, June 13.—Tandler’s 
Little Symphony gave the last of its 
Biltmore morning musicales on June 2, 
presenting one of its characteristic pro- 
grams in a charming manner. A short 
work by Mozart, composed for cham- 
ber orchestra, was a choice morsel, af- 
fording a vivid contrast for the first 
hearing of Henry Cowell’s Symphoni- 
etta. There was also the Walking Tune 
by Grainger, a lullaby by Schreker and 
two serious songs by Clifton and 
Franck, well sung by Glenn A. LeVitt 
baritone. Stravinsky’s suite for small 
orchestra closed the program. The an- 
nouncement that next year’s series will 
be given on Friday evening, instead of 
Saturday morning, was a welcome one. 
The change should be beneficial for both 
organization and public. H. D. C. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
HARRIET WARE, COMPOSER AND 
PIANIST. 


W ARE-MILLS 
TOUR BOOKED 

Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, 
and Walter Mills, American baritone, 
will make their first joint coast to 
coast tour next season, according to 
announcement from Parisi and Evans. 
The tour is limited to fifty principal 
cities of the country. Miss Ware, many 
of whose works have been performed in 
various centers, has chosen Mr. Mills 
“as the ideal American interpreter” of 
her compositions, 


MUSIC IN STAUNTON 

StaunToN, Va., June 20.—Organ 
pupils of Edna D. Guevchenian gave a 
recital recently in the Staunton Second 
Presbyterian church. The program in- 
cluded compositions of Bach, Stainer, 
Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Gounod and 
Dubois, played by Lucille Jennette, 
Sadie Shiflett, Alene Brewster and 
Evelyn Bright. They were assisted by 
a double trio chosen from the college 
glee club, of which Badrig Guevche- 
nian is conductor. 

The glee club has appeared in con- 
certs at Augusta Military Academy, 
Staunton Military Academy, Fishburn 
Military School and in local concerts. 
The final program included Lovely 
Appear from Gounod’s the Redemption, 
Evening Prayer in Britany by Cham- 
inade, The Lark of Rossini, the Maid- 
en’s Wish of Chopin and the Galway 
Piper of Fletcher. The glee club was 
assisted by piano pupils of Mrs. Guev- 
chenian. Voice pupils of Mr. Guev- 
chenian appeared in a recital in the 
final week when Gale Shelbaer, Eliz- 
abeth Branner, and Elizabeth Phillips 
sang. On June 2, the Glee Club gave 
the final concert, assisted by piano 
pupils of Mrs. Guevchenian. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guevchenian have resumed their 
summer classes at “Rondonook,” on 
Lake Kenka, Kenka Park, N. Y., their 
holiday home. 





KILLED BY FALL 

Wasuincton, June 13.— Burton 
Webster De Loss, composer, died on 
June 6 as the result of a fall from the 
roof of an apartment house. Mr. De 


Loss specialized in music for string 
He was in his thirty-ninth 
A. T. M. 


instruments. 
year. 





in B fiat, 
January 29, 1927 
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Dayton Leader 
Given Degree 


Williamson Is Doctor 
of Wooster College 


Dayton, Ounio, June 20.—John Fin- 
ley Williamson, director of the West- 
minister Choir, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of music from 
Wooster College, in recognition of the 
distinguished service he has performed 
in the field of church music. The choir 
attended the commencement exercises in 
a body to witness the giving of the de- 
gree. The final American concert for 
the summer had been given in Wooster 
by the choir on the preceding evening. 

There was a farewell concert by the 
Westminister Choir in the Westminister 
Presbyterian Church in Dayton, on 
June 30. Not without honor in its own 
country, the program attracted an audi- 
ence which packed the church. An 
organ recital by David Hugh Jones, pre- 
ceded the appearance of the choir. Two 
compositions by the organist were sung, 
God is a Spirit, and How Beautiful 
Upon the Mountains. Lorean Hodapp 
sang the solo in the latter number, 
most colorfully. Many numbers which 
have become favorites were included on 
this last program. 

J. Albert Keene, violinist, appeared 
for two selections. 


Holds Summer School 


Mr. Jones will conduct a summer 
school of five weeks, beginning June 25, 
which will feature classes in organ play- 
ing, conducting and composition for or- 
ganists and choir-masters. It is Mr. 
Jones’ hope that he will be able to instill 
in his pupils the high values of proper 
church music and the relation of music 
to worship. This is the first summer 
school he has held in Dayton. He will 
conduct a similar school’ at the State 
Teachers College at Moorehead, Minn. 

The Dayton Music Club, under the 
presidency of Mrs. F. A. Z. Kumler, 
has changed its policy of excluding men 
from its active membership and has al- 
ready enrolled a large number of men 
to assist in what will be an extension 
of activity, next year. The morning 
musicales will be continued in a longer 
sequence. Outstanding artists are to be 
given appearances, including Ellen Bal- 
lon, pianist; Bruce Benjamin, tenor, and 
Irving Marston Jackson, baritone. 

H, E. Hatt. 





STOCK GIVEN DEGREE 
BY IOWAN COLLEGE 


Cuicaco, June 13.—Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of music from Cornell (Iowa) 
College at its seventy-fifth annual com- 
mencement exercises on June 4, at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. Mr. Stock has 
officiated as conductor at the annual 
music festival of Cornell College for 
many years. In conferring the degree, 
Herbert John Burgstahler, president, 
referred to Mr. Stock as a “musician of 
renown, a world-famed composer, a 
conductor of a great musical organiza- 
tion, and a potent force in the cultural 
life of America.” 





Sara Sokolsky Fried was to present 
her piano pupils in recital on the after- 
noon of May 24 inSteinway Hall, New 
York. 
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Genieve Hughel Lewis, of New 
York, was awarded the highest honors 
of the year by the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Foundation at the 
commencement exercises held on June 
4 in MacMillan Academic Theatre. Mrs. 
Lewis, who received the artists’ diploma 
for ’cello playing, was given the Morris 
Loeb $1,000 prize, awarded annually to 
the graduate in any of the artists’ 
courses or the composition course who is 
considered by the faculty the most ex- 
cellent in talent, ability and achievement. 
She also received the silver medal, 
awarded only to students who win the 
artists’ diploma with highest honors, in- 
dicating an average of from ninety-five 
to 100 per cent. 

The faculty scholarship, awarded to 
the graduate from the regular courses 
who has proved himself the best student 
during the year, was given to Jeannette 
Epstein, pianist. 

Prizes of $100 each for the best 
original composition were presented to 
Bela Rezsa and Louise Talma. 


Represent Eighteen States 


One hundred and one students were 
graduated from the various departments, 
representing eighteen states of the 
Union, two European countries and 
China. Dr. Frank Damrosch, who has 
been director and dean of the Institute 
since it was founded twenty-three years 
ago, presented the diplomas and an- 
nounced the winners of the awards. 
Prof. John Erskine, chairman of the 
board of the Juilliard Foundation and 
president of the Graduate School, made 
the address to the graduates. 

The program was as follows: 

Overture, Le Roi d’Ys, Lalo; Or- 
chestra of the Institute, Willem Willeke, 
conductor. 

Concerto in D for ’cello, Adagio, Al- 
legro, Haydn; Genieve Hughel Lewis. 

Improviso di Chénier, trom Andrea 
Chénier, Giordano; Samuel Cibulski. 

Concerto in F sharp minor for violin, 
Allegro moderato, Wieniawski; Milton 
Feher. 

Three partsongs, All’ meine Herzege- 


danken, Es geht ein Wehen, Fahr’ 
wohl! Brahms. Two partsongs, Schén 
Rothraut, Der Schmied, Schumann; 


Madrigal Choir of the Institute, Mar- 
garete Dessoff, conductor. 

Fantasy, opus 49, Chopin; Jeanette 
Epstein. 

Address to the Prof. 
Erskine. 

Presentation of diplomas. 

Overture, Rienzi, Wagner; Orchestra 
of the Institute, Willem Willeke, con- 
ductor. 


The Graduates 


Following is the list of graduates: 

Piano: Mary pote Arnold, Lena Bider, 
Tillie Reiman Borchardt, Hugo Bornn, Ray- 
mond Murdock Burrows, Mildred Clark, Jean- 
nette Ruth Copeland, Grace K. Eckelberry 
Bertha V. Eggers, Jeannette Epstein, Ethel 
Bernice Feingold, Sylvia Glasser, Bertha 
Gluck, Horace Walter Greenberg, William 
Greeriwald, Louise Virginia Hoffer, Ida 
Iacapraro, Helen Johnson, Jean Kaplan, Elsie 


graduates, 
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Mme. ZETA V. WOO 


Master Class in Tulsa, Okla., June 18 to July 7 
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A. Kennedy, Lillian Kraus, Sylvia Libman, 
Anthony J. Loudis, Ann Magid, Edna Stricker 
Mason, Martha Maxine McMahon, Virginia 
M. Mountser, Henry Bror Nelson, Marion 
F. Olive, Charles Posnak, Isabelle Irene 
Rich, Edith R. Rochlin, Jennie Rosen, Edna 
V. Schafer, Elizabeth Stackhouse, Ruth 
Tarbes, Sarah Teraspulsky, Gerald Tracy, 
Domenic Tranzillo, Julia Chants Tsu, Mildred 
Z. Wallace, Stephen Whitford, Francis Ar- 
thus Widdis. 

Organ: Marion I. Burger. 

Singing: Alma Ackerson, Samuel Cibulski, 
Ulysses S. Elam, Theresa Rotherg, Ellanore 
Stephenson Smith, Virginia Walker. 

Violin: Jean Bratton, Henry Brynan, 
Samuel Carmell, Virginia Coy, Sarah R. El- 
baum, Gene Covin Farmer, Samuel Feirman, 
Max Hollander, Louis  Lolopsky, David 
Mankovitz Lulu Rochlin, Hyman Shlomowitz, 
Leslie Taylor, Marie Vanden Broeck, Agnes 
Cecelia Varley, Mimi Marcella Walsh. 

*Cello: Jean Allen. 

Orchestra: Paul H. Siebeneichen, Flute; 
Jacob Tillinger, trumpet; Christos P. Vrion- 
ides, double bass. 

Public School Music: David Gottlieb, Ar- 
thur Lowndes Rich, Fannie Irene Sanders, 
Marjorie Isabel Schwartz, Blanche Keturah 
Evans-Thomas, Anna M. Tiedeman, Dorothy 
M. Van Nest. 


Post Grapuates TeacHers’ Course 


Piano: Dora Gutentag, William C. K. 
Irwin, Jennie Levin, Estella Levisohn, Ruth 
Penick, Yetta Posnak, V. Valentine Right- 
hand. 

Organ: Emily Charlotte Goekell. 

Violin: Aaron Hirsch, Paul Rabinow, Meyer 


Shapiro. 
’Cello: Olga Zundel. 
CERTIFICATE OF MatuRItTY 
Piano: Wendell Keeney, Joseph Machilis. 


Violin: Joseph Di Fiore, Irving Finkstein, 
Paul Rabinow. 


’Cello: Olga Zundel. 
Artists’ Course 
Violin: Milton Feher. 
’Cello: Genieve Hughel Lewis. 
Composition Course 
Recipients of Certificates: John La Fon 
Biggerstaff, Constance Bahmer Carpenter, 


Dorothy Fee, Bella Rozsa. 





LIGHTHOUSE CONCERT 


The annual spring musical of the 
New York Association for the Blind 
was given at the Lighthouse, 111 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, on June 1. The 
entire program was given by blind or 
partially blind members of the Light- 
house Music School. Fifty-six pupils 
receive music instruction in the school. 
Of these twenty have partial sight and 
use books in which the music has been 
increased to three times the ordinary 
size of staffs, bars and notes. All the 
others translate their work from Braille 
music. In addition to the violin teacher, 
there are two blind teachers and two 
who see. In cases where it is impos- 
sible for the pupils to visit the Light- 
house to practise and in which settle- 
ment school pianos are not available, 
pianos are loaned by the organization 
for an indefinite length of time. Piano, 
organ, theory, harmony, counterpoint 
and violin are all taught in the music 
school. 
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Honors Given 
at Ann Arbor 


University School 
Ends 33rd Year 


Ann Arsor, Micu., June 20.—The 
thirty-third annual commencement exer- 
cises of the University School of Music, 
were held in the School of Music Audi- 
torium Friday morning, June 8, at which 
time Charles A. Sink, president, confer- 
red the honorary degree of master of 
music on Roy Dickinson Welch, pro- 
fessor of music, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. Mr. Welch is a gradu- 
ate of the University School of Music 
class of 1907, and of the University of 
Michigan class of 1908. 

The program was divided into two 
portions, the first half being devoted to 
a musicale, following which the com- 
mencement address was delivered by Mr. 
Welch. After this, candidates for di- 
plomas and degrees were presented by 
Earl V. Moore, musical director, and 
degrees were conferred by Mr. Sink. 
Albert A. Stanley, former director, pre- 
sented Mr. Welch for the honorary 
degree. 

“While a student, Mr. Welch endeared 
himself to all by the composition of the 
first two Michigan Union operas. The 
creative ability displayed in these works 
found an outlet in later years in com- 
positions of greater importance, and 
publications on musical subjects. After 
his graduation Mr. Welch spent several 
years of intensive work in Berlin. With 
a distinguished record in every branch 
of his chosen art, he deserves high dis- 
tinction.” 

The musical program began with two 
movements of Mozart’s string quartet. 
No. 21, in D, played by Beth Hamilton, 
Vera Johnson, Mary Alice Case and 
Madeline Holmes. Fredericka Hull 
sang Allen Seelen and Zueignung by 
Richard Strauss; and Helen Hunt 
played Paderewski’s Chant du Voyageur 
and a Caprice by Gabrilowitsch. The 
accompanist was Donna Esselstyn. 

The list of graduates is as follows: 
Bachelor of Music 

Ava Comin Case, A.B., (piano), as of the 
class of 1921, Ann Arbor. Phillip Raymond 
Culkins, A.B., (voice) Carthage, Ill. Wil- 
liam Dorr Legg, A.B. (piano) Ann Arbor. 
Mary Louise Maxwell, .B. (piano) as of 
the class of 1922, Mount Pleasant. Odra 
Ottis Patton, (voice) Ann Arbor. Elizabeth 
Schwier, (piano) Knox, Ind. Betty R. 
Sickles, (voice) Flint, Mich. 

Bachelor of Music in Education 

Sadie L. Alderton, Ann Arbor. Thelma 
Bolin, Spencer, S. D. Mary R. Bonner, A.B., 
Washington, Pa. Beth Hamilton, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Vera Alene Johnson, DeKalb, 
Ill. Elizabeth Schwier, Knox, Ind. Maude 
Ward Skinner, B.S., Spiro, Okla. Caroline 
Slepicka, Traverse City, Berenice O. Wilson, 
Ann Arbor. 

Artist Diploma 

Margaret Faith File, (piano) Rochelle, Ti. 
Anna Marion Johnson, (piano) Hillside, Mich. 
Louise Nelson, (piano) Springfield, Miss. 


Normal Diploma 


Marjorie avenelle, (voice) Detroit. Dor- 
othy Grace Marsman, (voice) Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Certificate ; 

Bernice Edith Sukow, (public school music) 
Sturgis. 


The following awards have been granted 
since the commencement exercises of 1927: 

Grace Albrecht, (bachelor of music in edu- 
cation), St. Louis, Miss. John Finch, (bach- 
elor of music in education) Mansfield, Ohio. 
Cecile Hathaway, (bachelor of music in edu- 
cation) Lake Orion, Mich. Ruth McCutcheon, 
(certificate in public school music) Winter 
Haven, Fla. 
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MISS ELSIE-JEAN 


Proper Pedalling 


(Continued from page 9) 


great effect is obtained by using but 
half a pedal, that is, letting it partly 
up and putting it quickly down again. 
This is good for the continuance of a 
specific tone, but would become 
monotonous if not used most carefully. 
Little quick dabs of the pedal are ef- 
fective in fast passages such as are 
found in Czerny etudes or in Mozart’s 
sonatas and in similar works. 

There is also the possibility of sym- 
pathetic vibration. If one puts down 
a key silently and holds it while he 
plays an arpeggio containing this tone, 
it will sing out of itself as a far-off 
overtone. It is possible silently to 
hold down a chord or various inter- 
vals by using the third pedal. Unique 
effects can be obtained in this manner. 

One must master all the touches in 
all dynamic degrees and not depend too 
much on pedals to “cover up” the un- 
expected vacuums that sometimes oc- 
cur. 


TIBBETT IN MISSOURI 
Gives Recital in State 
Teachers’ College 


Sepatia, Mo., June 20.—Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was heard in recital 
with Stewart Wille at the piano, in the 
auditorium of the Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ College on June 6. This 
was the closing concert of the season’s 
artists’ course. Mr. Tibbett sang songs 
by Italian, French, German, Russian 
and American writers, lengthening his 
printed program with many encores. 
Among the extras were Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,: given by re- 
quest; Run, Mary Run, a Negro spirit- 
ual; Retreat, by Frank La Forge; On 
the Road to Mandalay; The Heart Mis- 
laid, and Believe me, if all Those En- 
dearing Young Charms. 

Mr. Wille provided a perfect back- 
ground for Mr. Tibbett’s work, and 
gave a demonstration of superior musi- 
cianship in his own solo group. 

H. H. Bass, who has _ successfully 
managed the artist’s course for several 
seasons, took occasion to announce next 
year’s attractions. They include Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra; Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, and Richard Crooks, tenor. 
The course is annually sponsored by the 
student body of State Teachers’ College. 

L.: D, 


ERRATA 

MusicaAL AMERICA wishes to 
announce that the article entitled 
“Prince Joachim Talks About = 
Composing Music,” published in 
the June 16 issue, was written by 
Miss Elsie-Jean, who has pub- 
lished a number of books of 
music and poems for children. 
Due to an editorial error the ar- 
ticle was credited to Miss Daisy 
Jean, the talented pianist, ’ceilist 
and harpist. 


Artists Booked 
by Wolfsohn 


Bureau Publishes List 
For Next Season 

The 
New 


artists’ 


Wolfsohn 
York, Inc., 
list for 
many 


Musical Bureau of 
announces that the 
its forty-fifth year in- 
who have been 
its management in the past, as 
well as several new names. 

The sopranos include 
of the 
Florence 


cludes musicians 


under 


Frances Alda, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Austral, who is already booked 
solidly for next season; Mary 
Lewis, of the Metropolitan; Alice Mock, 
a success abroad who will join the 
coloratura ranks of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company next fall; Maria 
Kurenko, Russian coloratura, and 
Nanette Guilford, of the Metropolitan. 

The contralto contingent includes 
Jeanne Gordon, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Carmela Ponselle, 
a newcomer on the Wolfsohn list also 
from the same organization; and Kath 
ryn Meisle, with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, who has also been a 
member of the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco companies for the last several 
seasons, 


almost 


Among the Men 

Allen McQuhae and Arthur Hackett 
uphold the tenor standards. The bari- 
tone list includes Michael Bohnen of 
the Metropolitan and also of the Staat- 
soper, Berlin; Richard Bonelli of the 
Chicago Civic Company, Titto Ruffo 
of the Metropolitan, William Simmons, 
concert artist, and Reinald Werrenrath. 


Instrumentalists in the piano division 


are headed by Josef Hofmann, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Leonora Cortez, 
Nikolai Orloff and John Powell. Albert 


Spalding, Lea Luboshutz, Toscha Seidel 
and John Corigliano comprise the violin 
contingent. 


The London String Quartet will make 
its annual tour. The Toscha Seidel 
Trio, consisting of Mr. Seidel, Emanuel 
Bay, pianist, and Evsei Beloussoff, 
cellist, will also make a short tour of 
six weeks. 

Mildred Seeba, soprano, the Caruso 
prize winner who returned to this coun- 
try last September, will be heard again 
this year in opera and concert. A 
novelty will be offered in the Dudley 
Buck Singers, an octet of solo artists 
singing arrangements made by Dudley 
Buck and offering a distinctive concert 
program. The coast to coast tour of 
Michio Ito and the Michio Ito Dancers 
is being booked by the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, while the organization is 
under the personal management of Ber- 
nece Kazounoff. 
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Students Score 


in Opera Acts 


Pupils of Cincinnati 
Appear 


June 20.—The — second 
act of Carmen, the fourth act of The 
Tales of Hoffmann and the third act 
of The Valkyrie were given by the 
opera department of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music in the Emery 
Auditorium as a fitting climax to a 
season of energetic preparation. The 
Valkyrie scene was an especially am- 
bitious undertaking; it is not known 
that student forces have ever before at- 
tempted this music. The Valkyrie came 


Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, 


last on the program, which developed 
in a steady crescendo from the begin- 
ning. 


The entire program was given under 
the baton of Rudolph Thomas and 
spelled a triumph for him. Instrumen- 
talists numbered ninety, the Conserv- 
atory’s student orchestra being assisted 
by twenty members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Especially fine were the 
readings given the Ride of the Val- 
kyries and the Magic Fire Music. In- 
deed, throughout the evening, the 
students played with professional pre- 


cision and with a fluency that bore 
testimony to their remarkable capabil- 
ity. 


The Wagner Singers 

Conspicuously successful in The Val- 
kyrie were lliah Clark as Brunnhilda 
and Howard Fuldner, who had the role 
of Wotan. Their voices carried easily 
through the elaborate orchestration, and 
their acting was effective. Rosalind 
Grob made a convincing Sieglinda; 
and members ,of the admirable en- 
semble were Nadelle Schuping, Ethel 
Morand, Violet Summer, Stella Maris, 
Helen Nugent, Norma Hetsch, Wilma 
Schuping, Mary Alice Cheney. 

Verna Carega scored in the title 
role of Carmen, her work being artistic. 
She played opposite Walter Ebersold 
as Don Jose and Louis John Johnen 
as Escamillo. Excellent also were the 
other singers: Elizabeth O’Brien, the 
Frasquita; Selma Bojalad, Mercedes; 
Sam Adams, Remendado; Edgar Gos- 
ney, Dancairo, and Malcolm Parker 
as Zuniga. The animated chorus was 
suitably in the picture. 


Tales u "ell Told 


The Tales of Hoffmann act brought 
to light a beautiful voice possessed by 
Fern Bryson, who sang the roéle of 
Antonio. The Miracle of Ezra Hoff- 
man was dramatic in the extreme; Mr. 
Hoffmann’s voice was well suited to the 
part, and his evident knowledge of 
violin playing added to his effective 


interpretation. Mary Alice Cheney’s 
lovely tones rang out clearly as the 
voice of the Mother. Edgar Gosney 


gave an interesting character portrayal 
of the deaf Franz. Sam Adams as 
Hoffmann, and Walter Pulse as Cres- 
pel were likewise successful. 

The principal singers represented the 


studios of Dan Beddoe, Albert Berne, 
John <A. Hoffmann, Thomas James 
Kelly, Berta Gardini Reiner. Edwin 
Smith was stage manager. The scenery 


was loaned by the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company, through the good offices of 
C. G. Miller. 


Grace D. GOLDENBURG. 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, CONDUCTOR OF 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


TWO DOCTOR DEGREES 
CONFERRED ON SOKOLOFF 


The unusual honor of _ receiving 
doctor of music degrees from two edu- 
cational institutions have been bestowed 
on Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, in recognition of 
his contribution to the musical life of 
America and his service to his own 
community. The first tribute was paid 
to Mr. Sokoloff at the dedication of 
the new Conservatory of Music of 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, on 
June 12, when the honorary degree of 
doctor of music was conferred on him. 
Two days later, at the commencement 
exercises of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, a similar degree was 
given Mr. Sokoloff for “outstanding 
community service.” 

Mr. Sokoloff assembled the Cleve- 
land Orchestra ten years ago, and has 
been its conductor throughout its his 
tory. His contract has been renewed 
for the coming five years. Under his 
direction, the Cleveland Orchestra rap 
idly grew to a ninety-man organization, 
quickly recognized as one of the major 
orchestras of America. Mr. Sokoloff 
is a staunch advocate of the respon- 
sibility of the individual musician and 
the symphony orchestra in the educa- 
tion of youth; and early in the history 
of his orchestra established concerts 
for children and young people, co- 
operating with the Cleveland Board oi 
Education in building orchestra schools 
which have aided in the organization of 
school bands and orchestras. 





CLUB GIVES LUNCHEON 

CINCINNATI, June 20.—Members and 
guests of the Hyde Park Music Club 
enjoyed their annual luncheon June 6 in 
the Hyde Park Country Club. Officers 
for the coming year were installed, 
and Mrs. Edward S. Steubing, re- 
elected president, addressed the as- 
sembly. Honor guests were Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
William Smith Goldenburg, music and 
dramatic editor of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. The former spoke on Federa- 
tion, and the latter on The Music Club; 
Its Value to the Community. 
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MR. AND MRS. JOSEF HOFMANN SET SAIL ON THE 
MAURETANIA FOR FOREIGN SHORES. 


ROSA PONSELLE, WHO ACTED AS GODMOTHER FOR 
MARTA MARIA ROSA BASIOLA, DAUGHTER OF MARIO a 
BASIOLA, METROPOLITAN OPERA BARITONE (LEFT), 
AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, WITH 
MRS. BASIOLA AND THE ITALIAN CONSUL GENERAL, 
EMANUELE GRAZZI. 





MRS SIMONE ROTHIER, WIFE OF THE 

METROPOLITAN BASS, BRINGS HER MOTHER 

WHO IS EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OLD, ON HER 
FIRST OCEAN VOYAGE, 





YVONNE GALL, WHO HAS BEEN APPEARIN( 

\T THE PARIS OPERA, RETURNS ABOARD 

THE FRANCE FOR THE CHICAGO SUMMER 
SEASON 





ALBERT COATES ARRIVES ON THE HOMERI( 

FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW YORK 

STADIUM CONCERTS, WHICH HE WILI 
CONDUCT FOR TWO WEEKS 


KATHLEEN HOWARD, \ 
FAMILIAR FIGURE TO NEW 
YORK OPERA GOERS, WHO 
RECENTLY DEPARTED 





EASTWARD BOUND ON THE FROM THE METROPOLI- PAUL D. CRAVATH, OF THE CHARLES HACKETT, TENOR OF 
COLUMBUS IS WALTHER TAN’S ROSTER TO BECOMi METROPOLITAN OPERA DIRE¢ THE CHICAGO OPERA, OFF FOR 
KIRCHHOFF, TENOR OF THI FASHIONS EDITOR OF HAR rORATE EMBARKS FOR A HOLI \ VACATION ON THE ILE DE 


METROPOLITAN PER’S BAZAAR DAY ABROAD FRANCE 





English Opera 


Wins Praise 


Kansas City Company 
Gives Three Works 


Kansas City, Mo., June 20.—The 
new Ararat Temple was used this sea- 
son for the eighteenth annual produc- 
tions of opera in English by the Kan- 
sas City Civic Grand Opera Company. 
Interest in performances of Lohengrin, 
The Tales of Hoffmann and Rigoletto, 
given under the general direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ottley Cranston, was 
substantial, the two evening bills at- 
tracting large audiences. 

Lohengrin opened the season, with 
Gladys Cranston as an engaging Elsa. 
She gave a generally excellent por- 
trayal of the rdle. The character of 
Ortrud was vitalized and made im- 
pressive by Signe Becker, guest artist, 
recently of Denmark, who sang and 
acted with authority. Admirably suited 
to the role of Lohengrin was Henry 
Thompson, guest artist, of England. 
He had the able co-operation of Louis 
Kriedler, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, as Telramund. Ottley Cran- 
ston, Henry I. and E. K. Knickerbocker, 
Albert O’Rear and Betty Jane Mueller 
were in effective lesser parts. The 
chorus sang at all times with fine tone, 
and stirring climaxes contributed no 
small part to the general success. 


Verdi Opera Applauded 


For the smooth performance of Rigo- 
letto, the other evening offering, much 
praise was given to Leo de Hierapolis 
as Rigoletto; Henry Thompson, the 
Duke; Gladys Morrison, Gilda; Ottley 
Cranston, Sparafucile, and Margaret 
Redmond, Maddalena. Mr. De Hierap- 
olis sustained the splendid impression 
he made in his role last season. Gladys 
Morrison's portrayal of Gilda won an 
ovation for this young local soprano. 
The chorus was effective and always 
reliable. Maurice Beeman, Joseph Was- 
son, Letha Kerns, Joseph Enna, Her- 
bert Fraher and Josephine Redmond 
completed the cast. Marie Kelly di- 
rected the effective ballet. 

The tuneful, but at times tedious 
Tales of Hoffmann was the matinée 
offering, with Henry Thompson, Cath- 
erine Rue Rolling, Leo de Hierapolis, 
Dene May, Clifford Waterman, Jr., 
Grace Nelson McTernan, Josephine 
O'Flaherty and Meier Goldberg win- 
ning approval in the prominent parts. 
Lloyd Gelvin, Maurice Beeman, Vin- 
cent O’Flaherty, Jr., Joseph Enna, Del- 
mer King and Gertrude Graham ap- 
peared in minor parts. N. De Rubertis 
conducted the three performances with 
praiseworthy results. Excellent light- 
ing and scenic effects were obtained by 
William J. Mack. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





SING COLE’S CANTATA 

MALDEN, Mass., June 20.—The Mad- 
rigal Society of this city, conducted 
by Henry Gideon of Boston, sang R. 
G. Cole’s cantata, Rock of Liberty, 
written to a poem by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, in the Center Methodist Church 
on May 21. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic. Assisting artists were 
Louise Bernhardt, contralto; Raymond 
Simonds, tenor, and Oscar Hunting, 
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San Antonio, TEx., June 20.—Cow- 
boy songs arranged by Oscar J. Fox, 
San Antonio composer, were featured on 
programs of the nineteenth biennial con- 


- vention of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, held in this city from 
May 28 to June 7. William Irby, tenor, 
and a group of cowboys were the sing- 
ers of these songs, with the composer 
as accompanist. An arrangement by N. 
Clifford Page of Fox’s “Rounded Up 
In Glory” was given a first hearing 
here. This was sung by the Y.M.C.A. 
Orpheus Male Chorus, Clarence Magee, 
director, on General Federation presi- 
dent’s night. 

Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson, of Tulsa, 
Okla., vice-president of the department 
of fine arts, gave interesting demonstra- 
tions of the music and mysticism of the 
American Indian, using Indian flutes, 
and songs by J. Allard Jeancon, Homer 
Grunn and Thurlow Lieurance. Mrs. 
H. G. Bertenshaw was the accompanist. 


Mrs. Lawson was honor guest and ap- 
peared at a soirée musicale given by the 
San Antonio Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is president. 
The musical numbers, arranged by Mrs. 
Fred Jones and Mrs. O. B. Black, em- 
braced a choral cycle, Old Plantation 
Days, by N. Clifford Page, and Harvey 
Gaul’s setting of Walt Whitman’s I 
Hear America Singing, sung by Mrs. 
Fred Jones, Mrs. Everett Wilson, Bar- 
bara Brown, Mrs. E. J. Arendt, Mrs. 
Zuleme Herff Simpson, Elsa Harms, 
Alexander Johnston, Charles Stone, 
Ralph Nobles, Warren Hull, Howell 
James, Edward McKenzie and James 
Lauderdale. Walter Dunham _ and 
Maurene Johnson played four-hand ac- 
companiments in Gaul’s cantata. La 
Rue Loftin Conlin was heard in piano 
works by Scriabin, Mendelssohn-Liszt 
and Strauss-Schutt. 


New March Is Sung 


Woman’s Triumphal March, composed 
for the occasion by Harriet Ware, was 
sung on state presidents’ night by a 
specially organized biennial woman's 
chorus, directed by David Griffin. Hugh 
McAmis was the organist, and Frederick 
King the pianist. 

Mrs. Eugene Lawson led assembly 
singing at the religious service Sunday 
afternoon. Parker’s The Lord is My 
Shepherd was sung by the Tuesday 
Musical Club Double Quintet; Mrs. 
Fred Jones, Mrs. Everett Wilson, Mrs. 
Paul Rochs, Mrs. Eugene Hays, Ora 
Witte, Mrs. J. S. Chalkley, Mrs. Stan- 


Jey Winters, Mrs. Ernest Scrivner, Mrs. 


T. H. Flannery, Maude Cunyus. Solo- 
ists were Mrs. G. Garabedian, violinist 
of Houston, and Mrs. Fred Jones, San 
Antonio soprano. 


The appearance of Carlos Buhler, 
French pianist, representing Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex., who played works 
by Blanchet, Debussy, de Falla and Al- 
beniz, was an outstanding event. Others 
appearing on various programs were 
Ethel Rader, soprano, Kidd Key Con- 
servatory, Sherman, Tex.; Bird Trahon, 
soprano, Baton Rouge, La.; Mrs. Roy 
Lowe, contralto, accom anied by Fred- 
erick King; Elizabeth arrett, Roswell, 
N. M.; Ada Pierce Winn, soprano, Uni- 





bass. The chorus sang true to pitch versity of Arizona, Tucson, and Ora 
and reflected much credit upon Mr. White, soprano, San Antonio. The 
Gideon. H. B. Blackmer accompanied music presented by these artists con- 
effectively. Wak & sisted of songs by Handel-Bibb, Rimsky- 
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at Assembly in ‘Texas 
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Korsakoff, Anne Stratton and Bizet, in 
addition to Southern, Creole and Span- 
ish-Mexican melodies. 

The Tuesday Musical Violin Octet, 
directed by Mrs. Edward Sachs, fur- 
nished music during the convention. 
The Senior High and Junior School 
orchestras, led by Otto Zoeller, and 
high school glee clubs were also heard. 
Maud Powell Freeman, violinist, was 
soloist at the junior conference, the 
music for which was under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. F. L. Carson, San 
Antonio. 


Songs and Dances 


Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, local chairman 
of music, provided a striking Spanish- 
Mexican program for the opening night. 
Taking part in colorful songs and native 
dances were Mrs. Rexford Shores, 
pianist; Senora Torres Ric Secco, so- 
prano, Austin, Tex.; Myra Smith, ac- 
companist; Charlotte Stenseth, violin- 
ist; Wilhelmina Mosel, accompanist; 
Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto; Wal- 
ter Dunham, accompanist. The Sanchez 
Orchestra, led by Eulalio Sanchez, and 
La Tipica Orchestra, with Jose Con- 
rado Tovar as director, accompanied the 
dancers, who included: Alicia Chapa, 
Santa Ortiz, Carmen Sotil, Lupe Mar- 


tinez, Elodia McLellen, Delores Paix, 
Berta Leal, Pepe Coindreau, David 
Sanchez, Evaresto Madero, Jose 


Rubiola, Oscar Sotil, 
nando Martinez; for the Jarabe Tapatia, 
Olando Madero, Lola Rabise, Lola 
Paix, Catalina Madero, Fernando Mar- 
tinez, Justo Pena, Manuel Rabise 
Josefina Mallory, Mrs. Olivea Mallory, 
Lola Urrutia, Maria Castanola, Maria 
Luisa Urquide, Lola Rubia, Margarita 
Sanchez, Adelina Madero, Edwardo 
Moore, Maria Lane and Jorge Coin- 
dreau. é 

Official accompanists of the conven- 
tion were Walter Dunham, San An- 
tonio, and Mrs. T. S. Robertson, Bethel, 
Ky., vice-chairman of the music com- 
mittee. Other chairmen present were 
Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, Corona, 
N. Y., American Music; Mrs. Mina G. 
del Castillo, Cambridge, Mass., music in 
the community; Mrs. E. F. Yancey, 
Sedalia, Mo., contests; Mrs. Samuel R. 
McCarthy, Livingston, Mont., religious 
music; Judith Waller, Chicago, radio 
musical programs; Gertrude Null, 
Huron, S. D.; educational extension. 


Talks on music subjects were given 
by Mrs. James L. Price, president of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs; 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, life president, Tues- 
day Musical Club, San Antonio; Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck, life president, San 
Antonio Musical Club; Ruth Penny- 
backer, Austin, Tex.; Mrs. Carl Swens- 
son, Kansas; Mrs. L. A. Miller, Color- 
ado Springs, Col., chairman ‘of fine 
arts; Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Corona, N. Y. 


Whistling solos were given by Mrs. 
Raymond F. Fischer, of Oklahoma. 
Negro spirituals were sung by Mrs. 
Charles S. Smith, contralto, of Amarillo, 
Tex. Negro spiritual singers especially 
assembled for the biennial were heard 
under the direction of Mrs. F. Chretien. 

Song leaders were Mrs. Eugene B. 
Lawson, Okla.; Mrs. Harold Vincent 
Milligan, New York; Gertrude A. Null, 
South Dakota, and Mrs. Samuel R. 
McCarthy, 


Justo Pena, Fer- 


Montana. 


Organists Meet 


in New Jersey 
Annual Rally Is Held 


at Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., June 20.—The an- 
nual rally of the New Jersey Council 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists was held on May 28 in Jersey City, 
with organists from all parts of the 
state in attendance. 

The rally opened with a demonstra- 
tion of theatre playing, in connection 
with the presentation of a film in the 
State Theatre, by Lester W. Wilson, 
organist of that house. At the close 
of the demonstration Mr. Wilson in- 
vited the organists to inspect the con- 
sole, 

The registration of those present 
then took place in the Emory Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, after which the 
business meeting was held in the Sun- 
day school room. Reports received 
rl various chapters demonstrated 
them to be in a healthy condition and 
flourishing. 

Preceding the election of officers 
Jane Whittemore announced her de- 
sire to retire from the presidency, 
which office she had successfully filled 
for four years. Her incumbency 
has been fruitful in increased mem- 
bership and activity throughout the 
state. A resolution was later presented 
lauding Miss Whittemore’s work and 
expressing appreciation of her untiring 
efforts. 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, George 
I. Tilton, former president of Central 
New Jersey Chapter and organist of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Trenton; vice-president, Jane Whitte- 
more; corresponding secretary, Cora 
Schwenger, of Westmont; recording 
secretary, Howard S. Tussey, president 
of Camden Chapter; treasurer, Arthur 
L. Titsworth, of Plainfield, who has 
served in that capacity for some time. 

Following the election luncheon was 
served at the Y. M. C. A. The guests 
of honor included Governor and Mrs. 
Harry A. Moore of New Jersey; Regi- 
nald L. McAll, national president; 
Herbert S. Sammond, chairman of the 
national executive committee; Henry 
S. Fry, former national president; Mrs. 
Bruce Keator, former state president. 
They gave addresses, Paul Ambrose, 
of Trenton, being the toastmaster. 

After luncheon the guests adjourned 
again to the Emory Church, where an 
informal address was delivered by Rev. 
A. H. Marion, pastor. He stressed the 
co-operation which should exist be- 
tween pastor and organist and placed 
emphasis on the ministry of music. 


Recital Is Given 


Following the address a brilliant re- 
cital was given in the church by Carl 
Weinrich, organist of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. Mr. 
Weinrich has studied with Marcel 
Dupré and Lynnwood Farnam, and is 
talented to a high degree. His program 
follows: Toccata on a Gregorian 
Theme, Barnes; Chorale, No. 1, in E 
major, Franck; Sunrise, from Les 
Heures Bourguignonnes, Jacob; The 
Reed-Grown Waters, from Seven Pas- 
tels from Lake Constance, Karg-Elert; 


Menuet and Priére from Suite 
Gothique, Boéllmann; Cortege et 
Litanie, Dupré; Allegro vivace and 


finale from. the first symphony, Vierne. 
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ALBERT SPALDING, AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST. 


SPALDING WILL MAKE 
ANOTHER EUROPEAN TOUR 


Another European tour has been ar- 
ranged for Albert Spalding, American 
violinist, in consequence of his success 
on the Continent this spring. 

Mr. Spalding left America on 
March 3 to give forty-eight concerts in 
Europe after his most brilliant season 
in America. The tour opened in Copen- 
hagen and included concerts in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Poland and 
Italy. 

One appearance was with the Am- 
sterdam Orchestra, conducted by Wil- 
lem Mengelberg on March 29, when, at 
the close of Mr. Spalding’s perform- 
ance, the audience and orchestra rose 


and cheered. 


Mr. Spalding will remain in Europe 
for the summer and begin another con- 
tinental tour late in September. The 
countries giving him guaranty contracts 
include Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Au- 
stria, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Finland. Some forty-six 
dates already booked call for appear- 
ances with orchestras in Hamburg, The 
Hague, Geneva, Ball, Lausanne, Co- 
logne, Dusseldorf, Bremen, Vienna, 
Budapest, Oslo and Copenhagen. Mr 
Spalding’s European managers have 
cabled, asking for an extension of time 
and offering forty more concerts, but 
these must be refused as Mr. Spalding 
will begin his next American tour on 
January 1. This trip will extend from 
coast to coast. 





WESTMINSTER’S SINGERS 
HEARD IN VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER, June 13.—The appear- 
ance of the Westminster Glee Singers 
was an outstanding event. Their per- 
formance on May 30 was a thing of 
joy. Singing under the baton of Ed- 
ward Branscombe, their numbers in- 
cluded solos, choruses and sea chanties, 
as well as quartets and sacred numbers. 

Of the juvenile singers, Edwin Cra- 
sier charmed his audience with Cowen’s 
The Swallows, giving Cherry Ripe as 
an encore. The adult soloists included 
Ernest MacKinley, tenor; James Babar, 
bass; Charles Draper, baritone; James 
Davis, tenor; Donald Reid, male alto, 
and Albert Green. The accompanists 
were Mr. Branscombe and Mr. Reid. 
The local manager was Lily J. Lave- 
rock. 

The Vancouver Men’s Musical Club 
has elected officers for the coming sea- 
son as follows: A. J. Harrison, presi- 
dent. W. G. Humphries, vice-president ; 
Mrs. A. E. Craighead, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. A. Sinclair, assistant secretarv ; 
H. A. Stonton, librarian; Stanley A. 
Bligh, conductor, and Miss D. Haddon, 
accompanist. A. W. L. 
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DO NOT think I could ever learn 

to love a work like the sonata for 

iano, by Simone Plé (Paris: Henry 

moine & Co.)}, yet anybody whose 
ears are not stopped to the experiments 
of modernists must find a certain amount 
of interest and diversion, at least, in 
such a work. Score reading through 
the eye, or even with a degree of facility 
at the instrument, is quite inadequate 
to grasp the color of a composition of 
this nature. Played with deliberation 
and at a tempo slower than that in- 
dicated by the creator, this work, like 
others of its kind, becomes positively 
ugly at times. But behind the mere 
notes there is a vague, half-defined 
blending of colors that reaches back into 
the mind of the listener and calls up 
subjective pictures such as are seldom 
conjured by more commonplace and 
familiar musical patterns. 

Probably the chief objection one may 
register against the sonata is that it is 
too long—having fifty-six pages in the 
four movements. Brevity, that projects 
the listener’s thoughts and impressions 
beyond the final measure, is best in 
modernism, and is usually practiced by 
composers and poets alike. 

Two short numbers from the same 
composer and publisher have been re- 
ceived. One is a barcarolle for piano, 
entitled Liamone, which, for all its 
clashing and bitter chord groups, reflects 
the measured undulations and glitter of 
flowing water. Elegie is a song, with 
words by Stuart Merrill—not a singer’s 
song, by any means, but one demanding 
keen harmonic and interpretative under- 
standing. It is for a medium or low 
voice. 
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Music From Sweden , 

Viking Dahl is a name that is no 
doubt new to nearly all readers of this 
publication. He is a young composer of 
Sweden, now in his thirty-third year. 
His music has been attracting attention 
in his native land, and, to a more limited 
extent, in other parts of Europe re- 
cently. Three examples of his work 
have been received for review. Swedish 
Melodies is a set of six pieces for violin, 
‘cello and piano, depicting a peasant 
wedding. These pieces, together with 
Sailor’s Song, for a tenor voice, have 
a sturdy, stimulating vigor that is de- 
cidedly refreshing. Mr. Dahl’s_ har- 
monies are just modern enough to lend 
constant added interest to his gift for 
melodic writing. 

His suite for piano comes from the 
same publisher (Varberg, Sweden: 
Standard-Edition). It consists of five 
short movements, of which the first, 
preludium, choral and postludium, and 
the third, Legend, are to me the most 
interesting and original. 


Individual Songs 

Three new songs by Sam Charles, 
First Love and May Wind (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) and Phantasma (G. Schir- 
mer) afford vocalists material that is 
marked by not a little individuality. 
Only one of these, May Wind, which is 
a setting of a Sara Teasdale lyric, 
makes reference to the author of the 
words. Therefore one may conclude Mr. 
Charles was his own collaborator in the 
others. The chief feature of his work 
as a composer of songs is his ability 
to grasp the essential and important 
points of the poem and translate them 
into enhancing music for the soloist and 


accompanist. This he does with con- 
siderable skill. First Love and May 
Wind come for high and medium 
voice only. 


The Four Songs for Medium Voice, 
by H. N. Redman (White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.) are more skillful than 
inspired, but they are sufficiently well 
done to offer a few novel ideas to vocal- 
ists in need of new material. The first 
song, The Student and his Cat, which 
is really too long to sustain unflagging 
interest, is a clever: bit of writing for 
all that. The Rain is Over and Gone, 


with Wordsworth’s poem, gives a lively 
hint of flowing water, after rain. The 
Lily and the Sun is a brief, smooth ex- 
ample of a five-four rhythm; and the 
last number in the book, The Little 
Yellow Road, a setting of a poem 
translated from the Gaelic by James 
Campbell, is different from its com- 
panions and well up to their standard. 
The four numbers are published to- 
gether. 


New Piano Pieces 


Among the new piano pieces that are 
very worth while is a caprice by Freder- 
ick Schlieder, entitled Scampering Mice 
(G. Schirmer). Mr. Schlieder is not 
a prolific composer, but when he does 
decide to break into print he offers 
something that is at once well written 
and highly imaginative. The title of 
this piece might suggest that it is for 
young students, but it is not. These 
mice are extremely active, and the com- 
poser discourses about them in a har- 
monic vocabulary that is far from being 
jargonesque. 

A number of pianists are acquainted 
with Isidor Philipp’s Feux-follets, or 
Jack o’ Lanterns; for the benefit of 
those who are not, however, there is a 
new edition from the pen of Carl Deis, 
published by Schirmer, that should make 
this brilliant, vivacious number better 
known in America. The introductory 
poem by Stéphan Bordese has been done 
into English by Frederick H. Martens. 

Other pieces bearing the Schirmer 
imprint include a new revision and 
fingering by Henry Schoenfeld of 
Robert Cimadori’s Berceuse, La Nuit, a 
bit of piano music that has stood the 
test of time and still retains its popu- 
larity. 

Aurelio Giorni’s twenty-four concert 
etudes are now available up to number 
fourteen. A dozen of them have al- 
ready been reviewed in these columns. 
Number thirteen, in F sharp, is a study 
of the trill; number fourteen, in E flat 
minor, deals with melody playing in 
chords. Both are excellent piano pieces. 

Grasshoppers, by Florence Turner 
Maley, is a bright little fancy for fourth 
grade piano students. 


Chapel Voluntaries 


As A. G. Dreisbach, compiler of 
Church and Chapel Voluntaries, a book 
put out from the Schirmer press, says 
in his preface, “When a church or 
chapel has to depend upon a piano for 
its instrumental support, the general 
effect of the service is frequently 
marred by the preludes, offertories, in- 
terludes and postludes.” In order to 
remedy this condition Mr. Dreisbach has 
gathered fifty-four piano pieces together 
in this book, classified them according 
to their appropriateness for the church, 
and thereby rendered a real service. All 
the music is drawn from the best com- 
posers, ranging from Bach to Wagner. 


Schubert Lovers 


The first book in the Appleton Mas- 
ter-Composer Series is devoted to the 
works of Schubert, and is entitled Franz 
Schubert at Home (D. Appleton & Co.). 
As the cover says, the book contains 
“the composer’s life-story, interwoven 
with selections from his most beautiful 
compositions.” Albert E. Wier is the 
editor and compiler, and he has made 
a remarkably thorough job of it. Not 
only are a number of Schubert’s piano 
compositions included, but transcrip- 
tions and arrangements of songs, or- 
chestral and operatic works and dance 
rhythms have been made available for 
pianists of only moderate skill. With 
all this music—some thirty-five pieces— 
there is interwoven a story of Schu- 
bert’s life and comments on his music. 
Anyone who plays and reads through 
this book will have a very satisfactory 
knowledge of the composer’s life, and 
of a great deal of the best of what he 
wrote. 
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A Diverrine New SONATA 


By SYDNEY DALTON Aonoenannyaannennnncnuaescittecessasunnceagensnngenanan ica cone inated 


Teachers of beginners should have 
Josephine Hovey-Perry’s Play Time 
Book, Music Pictures of Childhood for 
Little Men and Little Women (Barre, 
Vermont: Perry Music Co.) in their 
library. The idea behind the work is 
to create a picture in the mind of the 
pupil, through illustration and verses, 
and then to translate it into music. And 
the composer has been successful in this. 
The whole book is an inspiration to any 
child, and it is excellently printed and 
illustrated. 

Two recent additions to Schmidt’s 
Educational Series (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) are Scale and Arpeggio Studies 
for ’cello by Guillaume Hesse, and Ten 
Miniature Preludes, for piano, by Ernest 
Newton. The book for ’cello is a 
thorough drilling in its subject. Mr. 
Newton’s nicely written preludes are 
for second and third grade pupils. 

A book of Favorite Darkey Songs, 
compiled and sung by Harvey Hinder- 
meyer and Earle Tuckerman, “The Gold 
Dust Twins,” contains some popular 
numbers and some not so well known 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). The thirteen num- 
bers listed in the contents are: De Little 
ole log Cabin in de Lane, I’m a-rolling, 
Kingdom Comin’, Menagerie, Nelly Bly, 
Nelly was a Lady, Oh! Boys, Carry 
me ’Long, Oh! dem Golden Slippers, ! 
Oh! dat Watermelon, Oh! Susanna, 
Old Black Joe, Rosa Lee and Sally, 
Come up. 





Making 
the Summer 
Profitable 


Dear Friend: 


Alert, intelligent teachers knou 
that idleness means stagnation, ret- 
rogression, and financial loss. 
| Hence, they have rejected pro- 
longed inactivity during the sum- 
mer months and have adopted 
instead a reasonable combination of 
work and recreation. 


The picture of present-day sum- 
mer teaching is a brilliant ensemble 
of Master Classes, Teachers’ Classes, 
Coaching and Corrective Work— 
supplementary classes in theory 
music history, music appreciation 
ear training and other essentials 
that are frequently slighted in the 
fall, winter, and spring schedules. 


Much of an extremely varied and 
technical nature must be accom- 
plished in very limited time. For | 
| this reason, .we have carefully | 

arranged to provide our summer 
patronage with exceedingly ener- 
| 
| 


getic and unremitting service. 


PLEASE NOTE 


All orders—either “Definite” or 
“On Approval”—will receive im- 
mediate attention. 


While awaiting your further 
pleasure may we wish you a happy 
and successful summer, in which 
your work will be in accord with 
nature’s gorgeous holidays of song 
and sunshine. 





Cordially yours, 
G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


3 East 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





Gina Pinnera, soprano, entertained 
eighty friends on June 9 at the home of 
Minna Shakman, New York with a 
musicale followed by a reception for the 
guest of honor, John Quistgard, por- 
trait painter, who will leave for Europe 
shortly. Among the guests were George 
Zaslawsky, conductor of the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra, Mrs. Felix Sal- 
mon, Princess de Broglie, Princess Nina 
Caracciolo, Charles D. Isaacson, and 
the Messrs Solon and Miendel of 
Vienna. Mme. Bouvet de Lozier and 
Mrs. Robert M. Dorsey presided at the 
tea tables. The program included 
piano numbers by Mary Landowska; 
songs by Leonida Coroni, baritone; 
songs by Anne Penfield and a group by 
Mrs. Shakman. Miss Pinnera gave 
several operatic arias that she will sing 
next season with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


* * * 
Mrs. Morin S. Hare, known on the 
concert platform as Idalia Hare, gave a 


program of modern French and English 
songs at a gathering of music commit- 
tees from prominent New York wom- 
en’s clubs, held on June 9 in the Park 


Central Hotel. This was the first of a ARTHUR KRAFT AT BETHLEHEM, PA., 
oe a sa teal NET SANG SOL sARTS 
— Se ae ued bs these com- WHERE HE BACH FESTIVAL 
s, ch concert artists are 
scheduled to appear. LEOPOLD IN VACATION 
Sigurd Nilssen, bass, has been re- Ralph Leopold, pianist, left New York 
engaged by the Civic Opera Company last week for his vacation. Mr. Leopold 
of Philadelphia for the 1928-1929 sea- plans to spend the early part of the 
son. Mr. Nilssen won first prize for summer at Craigville, Cape Cod, Mass., 
the best singing of an encore number, after making some visits in Eastern 
at the first national convention of the Pennsylvania, and will be at the home 
Vocal Teachers Guild, held in the Park of Mr. and Mrs. Newton D. Baker, in 
Central Hotel, New York, on May 26th. Cleveland, for the remainder of the 
* * * ’ summer. Early in September, Mr. 
Hardesty Johnson and his wife, Isa- Leopold will return to New York to 
bel Garland, who have been touring the resume his concert and teaching ac- 
west coast, presenting their recital of tivities. 
poetry and music, were called away , ee 
from their Ocean Grove bungalow in Works of Gena Branscombe were 
Hollywood, Cal., to fulfill an engage- Presented in the Edyth Totten Theatre 
ment on May 29 at the Normal Uni- ‘recently on the opening program of the 
versity at Normal, Il. second annual poetry week of the New 
x* * &* York State Federation of Women’s 
Benno Rabinoff has returned from lubs. This was an Around the World 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where he appeared Poetry Flight, dedicated to Col. Charles 
as soloist with the children’s chorus at ‘. Lindbergh on the first anniversary 
the May Festival. of his transatlantic flight. 
x * *  €M 


Delia ane an . 4 > . . . . . 
I rincess Jacques de Broglie enter- Augusta Cottlow, pianist-teacher, has 
tained patients of the Montefiore Sana 


been invited by the Chicago Herald-Ex 


ecto at we Hills, New York, aminer to be one of the judges in the 
recently, with a program including final contest of the second annual piano 
Chopin, Ravel, Debussy and Liszt. On 


tournament, which it is conducting. Miss 
Cottlow left for Chicago recently. The 
final contest was scheduled for June 18. 


June 25 Princess de Broglie will appear 
with Charles Stratton, tenor, in joint 
recital at the Kirtland Club, Cleveland. 


a * * * 

Katherine Bacon, aa aroused wide Emmeran Stoeber, ‘cellist of the 
interest a year ago with her Beethoven Berkshire Playhouse Trio, will spend 
sonata cycle, and who gave this season the summer at Cummington, Mass., 


a series of four concerts celebrating the Where he will give a number of concerts 
centenary of Schubert, was to conclude 2" conduct classes in chamber music, 
her season with a concert at the State i addition to individual lessons. 
Teachers’ College, in Kirkville, Mo., on * *'8 

June 14. 


he An Independence Day program will 
al be conducted by Maximiliz ilze 
. Maximilian Pilzer on 
J ee Tee ey for Europe in the Mall, Central Park, New York, in 
une, wi once » Py ie of Tags Leet ; ’ 
rl ———— fee London, Paris, the afternoon. The program includes 
efbri = 7 9 music centers. three overtures—to Oberon, Phédre and 
poe a cl Tannhauser—mo f Tschai- 
Oscar Ziegler, pianist, has been re- tovements from T'schai 


kovsky’s fourth symphony 
by Mendelssohn, Elgar, 
Herbert. 
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Cuicaco, June 20—Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, violinist, filled the fol- 
lowing engagements at the end of the 
season: April 23 Louisville, Ky., re- 
engaged for the artist series for 1929 
April 24 Indianapolis; April 25 Logans- 
port, Ind.; April 26 in Michigan City, 
Ind., and in Gary; April 27 Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; April 29 with the Huntington 
Symphony; April 30 South Bend, Ind. ; 
May 1 Grand Rapids; May 2 Battle 
Creek; May 3 and 4 Jackson, Mich.; 
May 6 Saginaw, Mich.; May 7 and 

in Flint, Mich.; and May 9 in Pon- 
tiac, followed by a series in Detroit. 

* + a 

Pavel Ludikar, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
sailed recently on the Paris for a con- 
cert tour abroad, gave a recital on 
May 10 in Bohemian Hall, Cleveland. 
At the conclusion of the opera com- 
pany’s program in Cieveland, Mr. 
Ludikar, a Czechoslovakian, remained 
for a few days and gave this concert 
for his fellow countrymen. 


~ . oe 
The exclusive management of Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, contralto, is in the 
hands of Rosane Amberson, Steinway 
Hall, New York. Publicity for this 
artist will be written by W. Perceval- 
Monger. 
* - + 
Samuel Emilio Piza has concluded 
plans for his fifth season of artistic 
mornings in the Hotel Plaza. The 


musicales will hold fortnightly, the first 
one on Nov. 15. Mr. Piza is negotiat- 
ing with prominent artists to appear, in- 
cluding Rosa Ponselle, Lucrezia Bori, 
Geraldine Farrar, Josef Hofmann and 
others. 

* + * 


Constance Wardle, soprano, appeared 
in recital in Catskill, N. Y., on May 23. 
Catskill is Miss Wardle’s “home town” 
and the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, where 
the concert was given, was filled to the 
doors. 

~ a * 


whose New 
announced for 
Guild Theatre, 
where at the in- 
Cortot and Marc 
Musique, he will 


Barnett, 
recital has 
next December in 
has sailed 
vitation of 
Pincherle, 


David 
York 


pianist, 
been 
the 
for Paris, 
Alfred 
editor of 


give a concert in the new Pleyel Hall. 
x * * 

Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc., con- 
cert managers, announce that Charles 
Naegele, American pianist, will be un- 
der their management in the coming 


season. Another artist to be under the 
Beckhard & Macfarlane banner is Law- 
rence Wolfe, American tenor, who is 
now in his native country after two years 
spent in opera in Munich and on tour 
on the continent. Bookings for the 
1928-1929 season for these two artists 
are being made. They will each make a 
New York appearance early in the sea- 


son, followed by extensive tours 
throughout the New England, middle 
western and western states. 
* * *~ 
Allen McQuhae and William Sim- 


mons have been engaged for a joint re- 
cital at the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville on July 20. 


Lynnwood Farnam opened the new 
fivemanual organ in the Minneapolis 
Municipal Auditorium June 4 and 5 
with two programs, in each of which 
he was assisted by two Chicago organ- 
ists, Allen W. Bogen and Edward 
Benedict, who demonstrated the simul- 
taneous use of the two consoles. Two 
days previous to the opening a parade 
was held, featuring the most ancient 
melodeon that could be found in the 
vicinity. The opening recital was heard 
by an audience of 9000. For his pro- 
grams Mr. Farnam drew on the works 
of American writers, Baumgartner, De- 
Lamarter and Simonds, as well as on 
English compositions by Grace and 
Byrd. Other ancient and modern com- 
posers were also represented. 

~*~ a 7 


Georges Enesco, Rumanian composer 
and violinist, who will make his sixth 
American tour next season, is in Paris, 
actively engaged in his concert work. 
In addition to appearances in recital 
and with orchestra, Mr. Enesco has 
a dozen or more concerts in the prov- 
inces before the end of the season. Mr. 
Enesco will return to America in Feb- 
ruary, and will open his season in a con- 


cert under the auspices of the Schola 
Cantorum on Feb. 4. 
7. o * 


Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, has signed 
a new contract with the Brunswick 
Phonograph Company, and has already 
made four records under the new ar 
rangement. With Mario Chamlee, tenor, 
Mr. Boneli recorded duets from Martha 
and La Forza del Destina. 
7 = = 


whose last 
was at the 
21 has sailed 
husband John 


Florence Austral, 
engagement of the 
Newark Festival on 
for Europe with 
Amadio, flutist. 


soprano, 
season 

May 
her 


* * * 


The Ile de France, which sailed on 


June 9 had somewhat of a Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau delegation on board 
John T. Adams, president of the organ- 


ization, was a passenger on his annual 
pilgrimage to look over the European 
situation, Reinald Werrenrath and Mrs 
Werrenrath left for an extended vaca 
tion. Nanette Guilford, soprano of 
Metropolitan Opera Company was also 
a passenger. 


the 


~ ~~ » 


John Corigliano, who made long tours 


last winter as assisting artist with 
Marion Talley and Maria Jeritza, has 
been signed for Mme. Jeritza’s tour 
again next season. 


* * * 


On June 10, Richard Bonelli was en- 
gaged to sing in the mass dedicating the 


new chapel of the Canterbury School 
at New Milford, Conn. Mr. Bonell, 
a friend of the headmaster, Dr. Nelson 


Hume, donated his services 


tesy. 


as a cour- 
* * 


Carmela Ponselle celebrated her birth- 
day on June 7, when many of her friends 
were at a party given in her honor by 
Senor Polita. Miss Ponselle sails 
Europe in July to make her European 
opera debut. 


for 
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Some Studio Notes from Here and There 





GRANBERRY SCHOOL 


COMMENCEMENT 
The commencement exercises of 
the Granberry Piano School were 


held in Carnegie Chamber Musical 
Hall, New York, on June 1. The 
program included works of Bach, 
played by Elaine Mersereau; a group 
played by Rosetta Goodkind; works 
of Mozart, and Schubert-Liszt, by 


Gertrude Elsenheimer; numbers by 
Bach, and Chopin, by Ruth Burritt. 
The ensemble numbers were Bach’s 
allegro, from the concerto in G played 
by Gladys Hoskins, Virginia O’Mal- 
ley, Mary Hamill and Jane Watson; 
the same composer’s gavotte and 
double from the sixth ’cello sonata, 
played by Jane Alyea, Julia Andrus, 
Charlotte Bachmann, Carmela Barone, 
Gertrude Elsenheimer and Mary Lent 
and Reger’s variations on America, 
by the Misses Alyea, Bachmann, 
Barone and Elsenheimer. 

Considerable interest was bestowed 
in the daughter of Dr. Elsenheimer, 
dean of the faculty. The playing of 
these young students was of a uni- 
formly high standard. The address 
was delivered by William Crawford 
Judd. Certificates were given by Mr. 
Granberry to Jane B. Alyea, Julia E. 
Andrus, Carmela M. Barone, Char- 
lotte Bachmann, Gertrude M. Elsen- 
heimer and Mary Lent. 

E. E. 
* * ® 

From Conal O’C. Quirke’s studio 
comes the news that Clara Grimaldi, 
soprano, fresh from operatic successes 
in Turin, Rome and Palermo, was heard 
at the Capital Theatre during March and 
was engaged by The British Overseas 
Association for their entertainment. She 
will be heard shortly in recital at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium. 

Mignon Sutorius, mezzo, was again 
engaged for the part of Lola in Caval- 
leria Rusticana by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Association for a perform- 
ance of that work in Wilmington, Del., 
on May 22. 

Mildred Gillis, coloratura soprano, 
sang at a concert given in the Peoples 
Palace, Jersey City, for the George H. 
Tomas Women’s Relief Corps No. 17 
and was heard at a concert given in 
Bayonne, N. J., recently. 

Catherine Galloway, soprano, sang at 
the alumni banquet of the Women’s 
Hospital on May 31. 

Frances Patton, contralto, was re- 
engaged by the British Overseas Asso- 
ciation for its entertainment. 

George Djimos, tenor, was heard on 
board the Leviathan in a concert given 
under the auspices of the Book Drive 
Committee to furnish reading matter 
to the officers and men of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 


* * 


Dorsey Whittington, who is at pres- 
ent holding special classes in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., will begin his third sum- 
mer class for pianists and teachers a4 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., on 
June 18 Mr. Whittington has had 
several solo and two-piano recitals with 
Mrs. Whittington this spring. They 
are already being booked for many en- 





The Huss summer course 
for pianists and singers at 
Diamond Point on Lake 
George from July 10 to 
Aug. 21 will include at 
least two recitals by stu- 
dent-artists, both to be 
given early in August; the 
frst by Beatrice Dolan, 
pianist, and Irene Nasa- 
doski, soprano, the second 
by William Craig, pianist: 


and Nelda Byronne _ so- 
prano. Mr. and Mrs. Huss 
following their annual cus- 
tom, will also give two 
programs, on Aug. 9 and 
20. 
** * * 

New Orveans, June 20. 

—Stella Champagne, who 


has been touring about the 
state, came back to New 
Orleans to give a piano re- 
cital on June 11. 


SUMMER CAMP ON LAKE GEORGE, WHERE THE 


HUSSES GIVE SUMMER COURSES. * * * 


MONA BATES ANNOUNCES 
SUMMER COURSE 

Following the European and Ameri- 
can master class idea of a short term 
of intensive study, combined with 
recreation, Mona Bates has planned to 
hold her summer course from July 2 
to Aug. 11 at Port Dover, Canadian re- 
sort on Lake Erie. A limited number of 
students will be in residence with Miss 
Bates. One scholarship will be awarded. 
Pianists from Regina and Vancouver 
were the winners last season, when stu 
dents and teachers from distant points 
in Canada and the United States en- 
rolled. 

“The summer course idea,” says Miss 
Bates, “has been developed@in response 
to the need of piano teachers, whose 
work during the winter season inter- 
feres seriously with their own develop 
ment (and whose preparation for the 
concert season must be carried on during 
the summer) and of younger students, 
artists in the making, whose progress 
during the school season is necessarily 
retarded.” Special classes will be 
arranged for the latter in which course 
there will also be one junior scholar 
ship awarded. 

Miss Bates’ engagements this season 
have included three appearances in 
Ottawa, under the patronage of the 
Governor-General and Lady Willing- 
don, the last appearance being by special 


invitation to Rideau Hall, the vice 
regal residence. 

x * * 
Richard Buhlig, American pianist, 


will conduct a class in style, interpre- 
tation and technic of piano on the twelve 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 
July 3 until Aug. 10 in Berkeley, Cal. 
The success of Mr. Buhlig’s concert in 
Butte this season was such that he has 
been asked to give a master class in 
that city. He will leave New York on 
June 5 and go first to Butte. On June 
24 he will appear in recital at the 
Greek Theatre in Berkeley, and during 
his stay there will give a number of 
concerts at Carmel. On leaving Berke- 
ley in August, he will have a class in 





gagements throughout the country for los Angeles until the beginning of his 
next season by their manager, Jean concert tour, which next season will 
W iswell. commence in the far west. 

r— 
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SPEKE-SEELEY 
IN OPERA 

In a performance of The Pirates 
of Penzance at the Bronx Opera 
House on May 26, Lillian M. Kochler, 
Caroline Mente and Alice Wembert, 


PUPILS 


from the Henriette Speke-Seeley 
studio, had parts in a performance 
which was exceptionally well done. 


were Charles F. 
Conway, Howell 


Others in the cast 
Newman, William J. 
H. Jones, Frank E. Cecceralli, James 
Harrington, Elizabeth Kohm and 
Laura Stafford. John W. Worth was 
the musical director. Alice Campbell, 
contralto, from the same studio, was 
well received in two groups of songs 
at the Seaman’s Church Institute on 
May 31. The St. Cecilia Choral Club, 
directed by Mme. Speke-Seeley, will 
have given four concerts at the close 
of its season on June 15. 


1 


MARIE HALL ENDS SEASON 


Marie F. Hall, pianist, closed her 
years of teaching on June 13, with an 
informal recital at her Manhattan 
Studio, Chickering Hall, New York. 
Four pupils presented a program which 
included classical and modern numbers 


and was enjoyed by a large audience. 
Those who appeared were Dorothy 
Brandon, Henrietta Aron, Francesca 


Lombardi and Helen Edwards. Miss 
Hall will resume her teaching in Sep 
tember. 


BLOCH CONDUCTS 
ALLIANCE ORCHESTRA 


3efore leaving for Texas, where he 
is holding master classes in Beaumont 
during June, Alexander Bloch conducted 
the closing concert of the Educational 


Alliance Symphony. Mr. Bloch was 
enthusiastically greeted by a capacity 
audience. The program opened with 
Ernest Bloch’s concerto grosso for 


strings and piano, followed by the Bach 


violin concerto in E played by Ruth 
Taylor MacDowell, concertmaster of 
the orchestra and artist-pupil of Mr. 


Bloch. The Tchaikovsky serenade for 
strings was the closing number. The 
orchestra will resume activities early in 
the fall and has extended invitations 
to advanced students and amateurs in- 


terested in orchestral experience to join. 
Hearings will be held the first two Sun- 
day mornings jn October. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


ORNSTEINS TO TEACH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, June 20.—The engage- 
ment for next season of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Ornstein is announced by Fred- 
erick Hahn, director of the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy. 
Faculty additions also include Ralph 
Wolfe, pianist, and Placido de Mon- 
tolini, teacher of eurhythmics. 


W. R. M. 


JOSEPH FORSYTH WEDS 


Josephine Forsyth, soprano, was mar- 
ried to Philip A. Myers at the resi- 
dence of Lester A. Robison in Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, on April 29. Music at 
the wedding was supplied by Arthur 
N, Jones, harpist, and Clifford Cunard, 


tenor. Two compositions of the bride 
were included. Mrs. Myers is also a 
writer of repute. 

* * * 


MERIDEN, Conn., June 6.—Carmela 
Ponselle is spending a few days at her 
home here. She will be occupied this 
summer preparing her new roles of De- 


lilah and Carmen for performance next 


season. Miss Ponselle will leave on a 
concert tour through the west in Oc- 
tob¢r. 

W. E. C 
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was famous all over the world, was it 
revived. 

After this disappointment it was years 
before Strauss thought of composing for 
the stage again. The opera was 
Feuersnot. At the time he was con- 
ductor in Miinchen, but his work was 
entrusted to the Dresden Opera House. 
As its first conductor, Ernst von 
Schuch was an intimate friend of the 
composer. This premiére took place in 
1901, and ever since the names of 
Strauss and the Dresden Opera House 
are inseparably allied. 

It was in Dresden that Salomé. in 
1905, and Elektra, in 1909, were given 
their first public performances. In 1911 
Der Rosenkavalier followed, this being 
the first Strauss premiére I witnessed. 
Ariadne needed an extremely intimate 
frame, and that is why the small, newly 
finished auditorium of the Stuttgart 
Court Opera House was selected. 
Ariadne was mounted by Max Rein- 
hardt in association with Strauss and 
was given its premiére in 1912. Strauss 
next was appointed associate director of 
the Vienna Staatsoper and in 1916 de- 
voted the second, so-called Vienna edi- 
tion of Ariadne (the opera itself with- 
out the preceding comedy) to this house. 
The world premiére of Die Frau ohne 
Schatten also took place in Vienna in 
1920. But when Strauss resigned his 
Vienna position, he again turned to 


Dresden with his Intermezzo. Mean- 
while von Schuch had died, and Fritz 
Busch had taken his place.  Inter- 


mezzo had its Dresden premiére in 1924, 
and now again Dresden takes first place 
with Die Aegyptische Helena. Because 
Strauss has established closer relation- 
ship with the Vienna Opera House, he 
tried to have the opera’s premiére staged 
in Vienna and Dresden at the same time 
at least. But Dresden got a few days’ 
start; and the world premiére of the 
opera took place tonight. The Vienna 
date is June 11, the composer’s forty- 
sixth birthday. 


Great Artistic Event 


Such a world premiére in Dresden 
naturally is always a great artistic 
event. Directors of opera houses as- 
semble from far and wide. Toscanini 
came, as did newspapermen, critics, 
singers. After each performance a great 
banquet takes place in the finest hotel, 
which is situated just opposite the Opera 
House, all the performers and guests, 
representatives of the city and the Gov- 
ernment participating. This time 700 
couverts were ordered. 


GLEE CLUBS COMPETE 


Apion, Micu., June 20.—The annual 
contest of the glee clubs of Michigan 
colleges was held in Albion recently, 
Howard Hanson acting as judge. 
Eighteen clubs from twelve colleges 
brought over 400 of the best singers in 
Michigan together for a day of en- 
thusiastic singing. The men’s club from 
Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, the 
women’s club from Hope College, and 
the mixed chorus from Ypsilanti Nor- 
mal won first place in their respective 
events. The clubs united in a massed 
program. 





RUSSEL 





WINNER OF 


BROUGHTON, 
ESTEY ORGAN PRIZE 


WINS ESTEY AWARD 
Russel Broughton Given 
Fontainebleau Study 


Opertin, O., June 20.— Russel 


Broughton, formerly of Burlington, 
lowa, and now a graduate student in 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, has 


been awarded the Estey Organ Prize. 
This award of $1,000, including all ex- 
penses for a summers’ study at Fon- 
tainebleau, is given annually by the 
Estey Organ Company to the candidate 
receiving the highest marks in exam- 
inations of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

Mr. Broughton began his organ study 
under Verne E. Stillwell of Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., and when 
in high school became organist and 
choirmaster of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of that city. In 1912 he 
entered Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, where he majored in organ and 
composition under George W. An- 
drews and Arthur E. Heacox. He be- 
came an associate in the American 
Guild of Organists in 1916, and in the 
same year was graduated from Oberlin 
Conservatory with the bachelor of 
music degree. 

Following a period of service with 


the A. E. F., Mr. Broughton became 
organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Burlington, Iowa, where he 


has served for the past eight years. At 


the same time he was choirmaster of 
John’s, Keokuk, Iowa, and critic 
for the Burlington Hawkeye. Mr. 


Broughton received a master of music 
degree from Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music on June 19. He is a member of 
Pi Kappa Lambda, honorary musical 
fraternity. His list of published com- 
positions includes three anthems, a 
communion service in E flat (Gray) 
Benedictus es Domine (Ditson), and 
three folk song transcriptions for piano 
and violin (Schirmer). Compositions 
in manuscript include a suite for or- 
chestra, string quartet, valse for string 
orchestra, sonata for organ, many 
works in smaller forms, and several 
songs. 

Mr. Broughton will sail June 20 on 
the Aquitania. G Bik. 
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PRETED RAVEL’S SONGS ON TOUR 
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Knowing Ravel 
(Continued from page 8) 


individually for the pleasure they had 
given him. To say that the singers 
beamed is hardly doing the occasion 
justice. 
West 
After successes in 
Chicago we left for the coast and all 
through this long trip west, M. Ravel 
was interested in the country and the 
new scenery. When asked how he 
liked the American people, he invariably 
replied, and with sincere sweetness of 
nature, “I like all people.” One worried 
considerably as to how M. Ravel would 
stand the trip, but he took to the tour, 
as to all things, with a keen interest in 
everything and a fine sense of humor. 
We gave concerts in all the principal 
cities of the west, beginning with San 
Francisco and concluding in Vancouver, 
B.C. There were fifty concerts in all. 
While in Los Angeles we visited the 
moving picture colony in Hollywood 
and were shown every courtesy. Of 
course we met all the highlights of this 
Land of Make Believe, among them 
John Barrymore, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Charlie Chaplin. When M. Ravel 
met Mr. Fairbanks, he told him in 
French that he spoke no English; 
whereupon, quick as a flash, Mr. Fair- 
banks replied in perfect French, 
“Neither do I. I speak American.” 


Clock 


Another example of M. Ravel’s love 
of a joke—when we were leaving Los 
Angeles we had to take a very early 
train. This “big little man” does not 
relish early rising, and finds it a little 
difficult. He left word with the clerk 
to wake him. At 6 a.m. the clerk began 
to do his bidding, but it was not until 
6:30 that the ringing was answered. I 
was in the lobby waiting, seeing visions 
of the train pulling out of Los Angeles 
without us. But soon M. Ravel came 
down grinning like a mischievous boy. 
He had heard the bell at the first ring, 
he told me, but thought it was the alarm 
clock, so took the clock from the table 
and threw it under the bed. When the 
ringing persisted he took the telephone 
receiver off the hook, and after attempt- 
ing to speak into that, put the ‘phone on 
the floor, receiver off. We made that 
train by the skin of our teeth, but all in 
high good humor. 

To M. Ravel, a concert is nothing 
more than a big party where a large 
number of people assemble to enjoy 
themselves. Back stage, after a concert, 
he is the perfect host, as well as a much 


Enjoyed the 


the East and in 


A Tiresome 





Person who feels competent 
highest kind required) to teach harmony, counter- 
point and composition, write to Room 2115, Trans- 
= tana Building, N. Y. C., or telephone Whitehall 
8258. 


(competency of the 


honored guest. A concert in the Cen- 
tury Theatre in New York had proved 
a strenuous affair for all participating, 

rticularly the composer. Afterwards 

saw M. Ravel standing, a bit wearily, 
with a very large and important book in 
his hands, a book that might have been 
the register at the League of Nations 
or something of equal importance. But 
M. Ravel was smilingly begging someone 
for a pen so that he might autograph 
this volume for a voluble little lady who 
was trying to make it clear to him, 
above the din of five hundred other 
voices, just how important this tome 
really was. 

Like his music, M. Ravel is brilliant, 
witty and melodic. It was a privilege 
to know him and to sing his music. 
So often the humor of the situation in 
a song of his relies entirely on the 
music and not at all on the words. His 
songs cannot be sung in any other way 
than they are written, he has taken no 
chances in interpretation. The chief 
concern of the singer must be properly 
to color the voice. 

And while America had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of M 
Ravel, he seemed to sense the spirit of 
this country in an unusual way. On our 
return from the Coast we stopped off 
at Detroit and were shown through the 
Ford plant. M. Ravel was much im- 
pressed with the mammoth factory and 
its mechanical perfection. 

M. Ravel is very fond of jazz, and 
sees in it the true expression of Amer- 
ica, since action, movement, color and 
sound predominate in it. In fact we 
made a special stopover in a small town 
out west in order to hear a jazz or- 
chestra that was highly recommended. 


LAKE PLACID FESTIVAI 
ATTRACTS COMPETITORS 

LAKE Ptacip, N. Y., June 20.—Th« 
fourth annual Adirondack music fes- 
tival opening June 1, attracted as man) 
as 800 competitors and large audiences. 
Granville High School won double 
honors in Class B for communities of 
1,000 to 4,000 population by winning 
first place in both choral and orchestral 
competitions. Norwood was_ second, 
while Chateaugay was third. Other 
schools competing included Keeseville, 
Port Henry, Au Sable Forks and Can- 
ton. In Class B, orchestral or 
tions, Lake Placid was second and « 
Sable Forks third. 

Towns of more than 4,000 took part 
in the Class A programs. First honors 
for choruses went to Saratoga Springs, 
Gouverneur was second and Holy Ghost 
Academy of Tupper Lake, third 
Malone, Lake Placid, Whitehall and 
Tupper Lake also competed. 

Honors for Class A orchestras were: 
Plattsburg, first; Potsdam, second, and 





Saratoga Springs, third. 
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W ITH radio now perfected to an 
_amazing extent, listeners have 
been inured to the fidelity with which 
a favorite’s voice emanates from the 
loudspeaker. Superficially it all seems 
so simple. Tones are poured into a 
microphone, shot into the air, and then 
picked up by the aerial and recreated 
in the home. 

Literally this is the actual practice. 
But various complicated paraphernalia 
are necessary to monitor the tones of 
speech as well as music in order to in- 
sure lifelike reproduction. A glimpse 
ot what goes on behind the scenes is 
offered by the National Broadcasting 
Company in an article which has just 
reached this desk. 

_ Between the microphone and the sta- 
tion’s transmitter is a mixing panel and 
amplifier manned by an operator, so 
situated that he may have full view of 
the music maker or makers. For pur- 
poses of illustration we will trace the 
high C of your favorite soprano on its 
journey through the system. The vigil- 
ant “mike” instantly picks up the tone 
and sends it over a short length of 
wire to the mixing panel. Here its 
technical qualities are revealed by a 
visible needle set in a small black ‘box 
on top of the operator’s control board. 
_If the needle jumps too far across 
the dial, the operator knows that 
volume is excessive, and his hands. 
never off control knobs, throttle down 
the sounds that are going on the air. 


If the tone is faint and weak, the 
operator builds up volume. 
Building Up the Tone 

After the dulcet high C has been 


properly regulated, it goes to the am- 
plifier where it is built up, or “boosted,” 
in order to travel over the several miles 
of telephone wire to the main control 
room in NBC headquarters. In order 
to eliminate ordinary “wire noises,” al- 
ways present on telephone circuits, the 
tone goes through another amplifying 


system and through a_ special device 
known as a “pad.” The “pad” acts as 
a filter, separating the “wire” noises” 


from the broadcast music. 

At the central control room, another 
needle on a volume-indicating meter 
provides an additional means of check 


ing the music before it goes on the 
air. 

After being amplified, the High C 
moves to the big switchboard in the 
central control room, and from there 


out over telephone wires to the WEAF 
transmitter at Bellmore, Long Island. 
At Bellmore, it enters the radio trans- 
mitting apparatus, is again “boosted” 
and then passes to the invisible ether 
channels to be picked up by the listen- 
er’s 


receiving set. 
[If the program is being broadcast 
Over a network, the music leaves the 


main switchboard over a dozen or more 
telephone wires for radio transmitters 
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THE SITTIG TRIO, 
MONDAY NIGHTS, 


WHICH IS GIVING 
FROM 8:30 TO 9:50 
COLLEGE, PA., FOR THE SIXTH 


A SERIES OF CONCERTS OVER WOR, 


ON JULY 2% IT WILL PLAY AT STATE 
TIME. 


THE SITTIGS WILL, SUMMER IN 


THE POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


scattered from coast to coast. Yet, 


while Bellmore is just a few miles 
from New York, and Kansas City is 
many hundreds of miles away, the 
music goes on the air from the two 


stations at the same second. And dur- 
ing this same second the music is made 
in the place where the broadcast or- 
iginates. Radio transmission is as fast 
as light speed according to technicians. 

Aida (United Opera Company, WOR 
and associated stations of the CBS, 
June 15). It would have been gratify- 
ing to say that the début performance 
of the United Opera Company, a new 
Columbia Broadcasting System feature, 
was entirely successful. Broadcasting 
opera companies are few. Until the 
welcome advent of the Columbia or- 
ganization there has been but one other 
of merit within the extensive range of 
this receiver. But the sketchy version 


of Aida which served for the United 
Opera Company’s initial performance 
failed to arouse whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. 


Vocally the presentation left little to 
be desired. The orchestra, while lack- 
ing in fullness, was rich-toned and com- 
petent; but condensation of Verdi's 
was not judiciously arranged. 
After a brief verbal recounting of the 


score 


opening scene, the tabloid version 
sprang abruptly to the aria Celeste 
\ida. From that point it wended a 


quick and rather breathless way. Rit 
orna vincitor was neglected entirely and 
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scenes which were unmercifully 
slashed might better have been omit- 
ted. However, the final scene was ex- 
cellent. 

Pursuant to the company’s announced 
policy to make its presentations the 
more understandable, the performance 
was in English, but little of the text 
was intelligible. 


some 


Finally the unnecessary inclusion of 
the system’s musical interlude, which 
invariably furnishes sweet-toned back- 
grounds to the broadcasting of the 
station’s call letters, was completely out 
of harmony with the mood of Verdi's 
music. Yet notwithstanding the fore 
going listeners are indebted to the im- 
presarios for their enterprise and 
generosity in establishing the new fea 
ture. 


Tchaikovsky Program (Works of 
Great Composers Period, NBC System, 
June 11. A mezzo-soprano, a baritone, 
a pianist and an orchestra singly and 
collectively did varied things with some 
of the more familiar creations of 
Tchaikovsky on this occasion. The art 
curve of the broadcast as plotted on 
this reviewer’s chart was wobbly in 
the extreme. 

Its low point was drawn by the or- 
chestra with an execution of the 
Marche Slav. Unrecognizable in spots, 
the old war horse was roughly ridden 
indeed. 

Genia Fonariova, however, 
the curve on its ascendancy 
mirable renditions of the 
Pauline from Pique Dame 
Who has Yearned Alone. On the same 
plane were Irving Jackson’s presenta- 
tions of the Pilgrims Song and Be It 
Bright Day. 

But the artist who imparted the most 
semblance of grace to the arc was 
Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg with her per- 
formance of the andante from the con- 
certo in B flat minor. Always an in- 
teresting pianist, Mme. Gainsborg in- 
vested the concert with its greatest 
measure of musicianship. 

The hour came to a close 
lections from the Nutcracker suite by 
the orchestra, conducted by Cesare 
Sodero, who officiated throughout. 


started 
with ad 


and One 


with se- 
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Virginia Newbegin, Roy Duffield, 
Henri Marcoux in Joint Recital (WOR, 
June 16). A pleasant half hour of song 
was fashioned for Saturday night pa- 
trons of New Jersey’s valuable sta- 
tion by the artists whose names top 
this account. Contributing equally 
praiseworthy moments, they succeeded 
in endowing the concert with a uni- 
form excellence, while maintaining in- 
dividual integrity. 

The program consisted of Curran’s 
nocturne and Tosti’s The Last Song, 
delineated by the admirable baritone, 
Mr. Marcoux; Brahm’s Little Sand 
Man and Rachmaninoff’s Soldier's 
Bride, sung in a liquid soprano by 
Miss Newbegin; and the Aubade from 
Lalo’s Roi d’Ys and Beloved It Is 
Morn, which set off Mr. Duffield’s clear 
tenor tones to advantage. 

To the finished vocal and admirable 
interpretive displays of the soloists, 
Eunice Northrop supplied piano ac- 
companiments of like artistic standards. 
William S. Lynch atoned for his ir- 
reverent “from organ pines to vocal 
pipes” voiced in the introduction by 
thore polite later handlings of the 
broadcast verbal content. (The musi- 
cale was preceded by an organ recital.) 

Goldman Band Concert (WEAF and 
stations of the NBC System, June 16). 


(Continued on page 30) 
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emphasize the difference betwen studio 
and direct from stage presentations. 
Unavoidable comparisons between the 
two decided this listener in favor of 
the studio concerts judging solely from 
a radio standpoint. 

Although the NBC engineers ac- 
corded the outdoor concert perfect pick- 
up and transmission, it was very evident 
that the Goldman band as a radio fea- 
ture was much more effective when it 
performed before a studio microphone. 
It is my contention that direct from 
stage broadcasts have not yet attained 
the degree of excellence to be found 
in studio presentations. The reasons 
for this are that the accoustical prop- 
erties of the studio, and the grouping 
of the instruments when a unit plays 
exclusively for a microphone, are more 
conducive to good results than when 
broadcasting is incidental to a regular 
performance. 

However, five-sixths of a loaf is bet- 
ter than none and the Goldman broad- 
casts are a welcome addition to the 
summer radio menu. 


American Singers (WOR and sta- 
tions of the CBS, June 17). As ex- 
ponents of orthodox male quartet sing- 
ing the four men who comprise the 
American singers rank with the fore- 
most. Disdaining the questionable 
tricks and irritating mannerisms of the 
new fangled do-de-o-do chortlers, this 
ensemble relies upon strict adherence 
to part work and the skillful employ 
ment of nuance and dynamics for favor 
and esteem. That it has won both is 
manifest by the enthusiasm with which 
its work has been received. 

Charles Harrison, Redferne Hollinns- 
head, Vernon Archibald, and Frank 
Croxton are the American Singers. 
Fine voices and an equal amount of 
excellent musical taste have succeeded 
in placing the quartet on its present 
lofty pedestal. 

In this broadcast the list included 
Coe’s Oft In the Stilly Night, Leon- 
cavallo’s Santa Lucia and the London- 
derry Air. To these were added a full 
voiced rendition of Vesti la giubba by 
Mr. Hollinshead, which notwithstand- 
ing overstressed dramatics and a sense 
of too great a distance from the mi 
crophone, contained merit. 





PHILADELPHIA OPERA 


PHILADELPHIA, May 30.—The fol- 
lowing productions are announced by 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
for the season of 1928-29: Oct. 18, 
Aida; Nov. 1, Ariadne auf Naxos; 
Nov. 8, La Boheme; Nov. 22, Die 
Meistersinger ; Dec. 10, Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Pagliacci; Dec. 20, Manon 
Lescaut; Dec. 26, Die Walkire; Jan. 
17, Tannhaiiser; Jan. 31, I! Trovatore; 
Feb. 7, Le Chemineau; Feb. 21, Car- 
men; March 7, Prince Igor; March 
13, Madame Butterfly; March 21, 
Nozze di Figaro; April 4, Orpheus and 
L’Enfant Prodigue; April 18, Samson 
et Dalila. 


New Orveans, June 20.—The first 
banquet of the Society of Theatre Or- 
ganists of New Orleans was held in 
Truci’s Italian Garden, June 6. 
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United Symphony Orchestra will 
play two movements from Mitja Still- 
man’s serenade, the overture to 
Weber’s Der Fregischiitz and the Mo- 
zartiana suite of Tchaikovsky. Sym- 
phonic Hour, WOR and Columbia; 
chain; Sunday June 24, at 3 p. m 

Works by Schumann, Sullivan, 
Dvorak and Mendelssohn are in- 
cluded in Cathedral Hour program 
through WOR and Columbia chain; 
Sunday, June 24, 4 p. m. 

Elsie Thiede, soprano soloist, in 
program by the United Concert 
Orchestra. ' Extensive list includes 
compositions by Grieg, MacDowell, 
Chaminade and Spross. WOR and 
Columbia chain; Sunday, June 24, 9 
p. m. 

The American Singers will present 
two Barrett settings to texts by 
Shakespeare, Deep River and John 
Peel over WOR and Columbia chain; 
Sunday, June 24, 9:45 p. m 

Program of classics by symphony 
orchestra and soloists. Roxy Stroll, 
NBC System; Sunday, June 24, 2 
p. m. 

The allegretto from sonata for 
bassoon and piano, the romance opus 
36 for horn and piano and contralto 
solos will be heard in Saint-Saéns 
program by Devorah Nadworney and 
the Jospe Woodwind Ensemble, NBC 
System; Sunday, June 24, 3 p. m. 

Arion Male Chorus will include a 
German group in its program over 
WJZ: Sunday, June 24, 7 p. m 

A Mozart and Chopin program will 
be played by Hans Barth on the 
piano and harpsichord. NBC System; 
Sunday, June 24, 7 p. m. 

Schumann program in Works of 
Great Composers period will include 
the first movements from the sym- 
phony in B flat, and the A minor 
piano concerto, the adagio from the 
C major symphony and songs by 
soprano and baritone. NBC System; 
Monday, June 25, 10 p. m. 

Variations of theme from _ the 
quartet in a Major and the menuet 
by Beethoven, and the andante from 
Mozart’s quartet in D in programs 
by the National String Quartet, 
NBC System; Monday, June 25, 7:15 
and 7:45 p. m. 

Justin Lawrie, tenor, will be heard 
in A. and P. Gypsies program. List 
includes Selections from La Traviata, 
Valse by Tchaikovsky, Dance Russe 
of Rubinstein and Orpheus and _ his 
Lute by Mr. Lawrie. NBC System; 
Monday, June 25, 8:30 p. m. 

Musical presentations of world his- 
torical events in General Motors 
Hour. NBC System; Monday, June 
25, 9:30 p. m. 


SCHUBERT MANNERCHOR 
SAILS FOR EUROPE 

Some 220 members of the Franz 
Schubert Mannerchor, the majority 
from the Bronx and Long Island, sailed 
from New York on the Cleveland 
June 18. They will attend the Sanger- 
fest at Vienna, July 19 to 23, a chorus 
of fifty men participating. The party, 
under the direction of Otto A. Leffaa, 
will make a three months’ tour of the 
Continent. 
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Edwin Grasse, pianist, and Luigi, 
Bocelli, tenor, blind musicians, im 
program sponsored by the American 
Foundation for the Blind. WJZ; 
Tuesday, June 26, 7 p. m. 

Rosalie Wolf, lyric soprano, will sing 
a lieder program in German Night of 
New York Edison Music Map of the 
World Series. WRNY; Tuesday, 
June 26, 8 p. m. 

The Singing Violins, “a chorus of 
nationally known violinists banked 
before the microphone and playing in 
unison” in Seiberling Singers pro- 
gram. Orchestra, soloists and male 
quartet will also be heard. NBC 
System; Tuesday, June 26, 8:30 p. m. 

Two movements from the Pathé- 
tique Symphony, the Marche Mili- 
taire and the Italian Caprice, all by 
Tchaikovsky and Herold’s Zampa 
overture, will be played by the band ; 
and Olive Marshall, soprano, will 
sing an aria from Verdi's La Forza 
del Destion in Goldman Band broad- 
cast. NBC System; Tuesday, June 
26, 8:30 p. m. 

The Pagoda of Flowers, song story 
by Amy Woodforde-Finden, will be 
sung by the KOA mixed Quartet. 
KOA; Wednesday, June 27, 8 p. m. 
Mountain Standard time. 

Flotow’s Martha in abridged form 
in Kolster Radio Hour. WOR and 
Columbia chain; Wednesday, June 
27, 10 p. m. 

Verdi's Masked Ball will be sung 
by National Grand Opera Company, 
Cesare Sodero conductor, NBC Sys- 
tem; Wednesday, June 27, 10:30 p. m. 

The andante and finale from Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony, the overture 
to Massenet’s Phedre and the pre- 
lude to The Deluge by Saint-Saens 
in Slumber Music period. Ludwig 
Laurier director. NBC System; 
Thursday, June 28, 11 p. m. 

The Lenox String Quartet will play 
the quartet in F, opus 77, of Haydn, 
and the E flat Major quartet of Mo- 
zart; and Euphemia Gregori, soprano, 
will sing in An Hour of Chamber 
Music. NBC System; Friday, June 
29, 10 p. m. 

Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, condensed 
and in English, will be presented by 
the United Opera ss a WOR 
and Columbia chain; Friday, June 29, 
10 p. m. 

Goldman Band program includes 
works by Rubinstein, Rinsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Rachmaninoff. NBC Sys- 
tem; Saturday, June 30, 8:30 p. m 

Latin American program of the 
Pan American Union will present the 
United States Army Band, Julieta 
Muro de Lacarte, soprano, and A\l- 
fonzo Zelaya, pianist. NAA; Satur- 
day, June 30, 8:15 p. m. » 


ARIZONA SCHOOL BOOKS 
NEW PIANO TEACHER 

Tucson, Ariz., June 19.—Charles F. 
Rogers, director of the University of 
Arizona School of Music, announces 
the appointment of Elizabeth Cook as 
assistant professor in the piano depart 
ment. Her duties will begin next vear. 

Miss Cook comes to Arizona from 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., where 
she has been dean of music. She holds 
the degree of bachelor of music, and 
is a graduate of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. She was pupil in 
piano playing of Adler, Rafael Joseffy 
and Philipp, and studied composition un- 
der Edgar Stillman Kelley. Herself a 
composer, her work in counterpoint 
was done under Scaiem of Milan. Last 
year Miss Cook studied composition in 
Paris with Nadia Boulanger and under 
Alban Berg in Vienna. For = seven 
years she was a member of the piano 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 





St. Louis Opera 


Series Opens 


Opera Attracts 
35,000 in Rain 


Sr. Louis, June 20.—An audience of 
approximately 3,500 persons sat in a 
drizzling rain for three hours to hear 
the opening performance of the Muni- 
cipal Opera’s tenth season in Forest 
Park. Here, surely, is proof enough 
that the performers succeded in ‘enter- 
taining. The company is the best as- 
sembled by the Opera Association; and 
Princess Flavia, by Harry B. Smith 
and Sigmond Romberg, was well chosen 
as a vehicle to introduce the leading 
singers. It also provided a fine means 
to hear the chorus, which has been 
skillfully trained for many weeks by 
Leon Rosebrook, musical director. 

Leonora Allen was a charming ex- 
ponent of the title part. Her singing 
was all that could be expected and will 
improve as she becomes accustomed to 
the expanse of the theatre. Sam Ash, 
tenor, alsc a newcomer, sang his role of 
Rudolph Rassendyl with finesse, disclos- 
ing a lovely lyric voice and a keen sense 
of the stage. Alice Mackenzie, one of 
the three prime donne, sang the part of 
the conspirator Antoinette. She has a 
voice of beautiful quality and uses it 
excellently. Patricia O’Connell, third 
leading soprano, had little to do in the 
part of Charlotte, but added much to a 
quartet number. Florenz Ames, the prin- 
cipal comedian, did some splendid work 
as Teppich. Charles E. Gallagher, Lee 
Daly, Joseph Royer, William McCarthy, 
Dorothy Seegar and Bernice Mershon 
rounded out the cast. 

The chorus provided one of the finest 
bits of entertainment in the cadet drill at 
the opening of the second act. The 
members have rehearsed under the di- 
rection of Alonzo Price, the new stage 
director. Mr. Price achieved some 
charming stage effects and the produc- 
tion moved smoothly, without any 
hitches, despite the rain and _ other 
handicaps of an opening night. 


Burleigh Gives Recital 


Harfy T. Burleigh, celebrated Negro 
singer, made his first recital appearance 
in this city in the Odeon recently under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Music 
Association. Interspersing his songs 
with explanatory remarks, Mr. Bur- 
leigh gave a program of spirituals. His 
performance was artistic and authentic 
to the last degree. He sang four groups, 
accompanying himself in one, and being 
accompanied in the other three by his 
son, Alston W. Burleigh, who also re- 
cited several dialect poems composed by 
his mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gleason pre- 
sented their pupils in recital in Howard 
Hall, Principia, on a Sunday afternoon. 
An interesting program of romantic and 
modern composers’ works was given. 
Those taking part were Hazel Miller, 
Esther Huber, Selena Gleason, Gretchen 
Englander, Dorothy Jefferies, Dorothy 
Jones, Sarah Watts, Mary Bradley, 
Patricia Sisson, Alice Moore Arpe, 
Elvira Patterson and Virginia Swett. 

Susan L. Cost. 
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REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


HE aesthetic satisfaction to be de- 

rived from music is unlike that 
engendered by any other art. The re- 
actions of one listener may differ from 
those experienced by his fellows, but 
that is inevitable, as no two people have 
exactly the same temperament. For 
this reason, I believe that great music 
is definitely a personal experience. 
This is particularly true where there is 


purity of style, which may be said to 
have a genuine heart-appeal. Schubert 
and Beethoven are among the great 


ones who claim this individual right by 
the inspirational quality of their art. 
When a set of discs like those con- 
taining the great C Maior symphony 
of Schubert comes to hand, I realize 
that many persons interested may find 


apparent incongruities in an individual 
explanation of its mystic depths. Yet 
certain reactions are inevitable if one 


approaches such music in the spirit of 
its intended message, and the ultimate 
degree of sympathetic comprehension 
will remain a matter of individual right. 


In this, each of us is like a miniature 
radio set, with an inner man at the 
control to tune us In on the wonders 


Some will have better receptive 
than others. It is inevitable! 
vie! 


of life. 
powers 
C'est la 

Sir Hamilton Harty conducts the 
famous Hallé Orchestra through the 
glories of Schubert’s greatest work. It 
is recorded on seven Columbia, 
intrepid sponsor of the Schubert Cen- 


discs 


tennial, issues the work as its set 
No. 88 Next week I shall review this 
work 


English Melodies 

Passing on to the final four discs of 
the English Singers—one is made 
scious again of music that has the quali- 
a personal experience. In re- 
viewing their records, I have listed the 
works which have appealed to me the 
most—but I know, persons who own 
will inevitably differentiate in 
this matter of favorites. The last discs 
are 

Sumer Is 
and A 
Vaughan 


con- 


ties ol 


this set, 


John Fornsete ; 
arranged by 


Acumen In, 
Farmer’s Son, 
Williams. 

Though Amaryllis 
Bird; and Ca’ The Yowes, 
Vaughan Williams. 

QO Christ Thou Art The 
liam Bird; and Hosanna to 
of David, Thomas Weelkes. 

The Dark-Eyed Sailor, arranged by 
Vaughan Williams; and It’s of a Law- 
yer, arranged by Vaughan Williams. 
(All sung by the English Singers. ) 
e’s Rota is said to be the first 
song to have a separate part for each 
voice—which was the beginning of 
-ounterpoint. It is truly delightful, 
with a sprightness to which these tal- 
ented art do justice. A Farmer’s 
Son is an especially melody, ex- 
cellently arranged. Again, in Ca’ The 
owes, Wt find a harmonic concept 

a beautiful melody 
deserves especial 


Dance, William 
Burns and 
Wil- 


Son 


Light, 
the 


Fornset 


ists 


fine 


1 


ich enhances 

Weel s’ hymn 

praise 
Critical 


also 


justly 
Singers 
So, 


encomiums have been 
bestowed upon the English 
wherever they have appeared. 
should it be bestowed upon their discs. 
But I venture to say, they have erred 
by permitting Mr. Kelly to talk in re 


too, 


cording. Introductory speeches are ap- 
propriate in the concert hall, but on 
records of music they seem out of 
place. ‘he relative ratio of these two 


It is an obso- 
discarded 
Yet the 


elements do not coincide. 
lete habit which was wisely 
in the infancy of recording. 





THE ENGLISH SINGERS, WHO HAVE 
WHICH HAVE MOST 
monotony of these announcements do 
not need to distract from the music, as 
one can guage the distance from the 
edge of the disc to the start of the 
music if he wishes. 


Piano Recordings 


Tchaikovsky ; 
Columbia 


Sérenade Meélancolique, 
played by Naoum Blinder. 
No. 5077M. 

Polichinelle, Rachmaninoff ; 
lude in B Flat, Rachmaninoff ; 
by Leff Pouishnoff. Columbia. 
5078M. 

Lovers of 


and Pre 
played 


No. 


Tchaikovsky will welcome 
Blinder’s disc of a familiar serenade 
for violin. This artist has been a pro 
fessor in the Moscow Conservatory in 
recent years, and therefore may be said 
to present playing for the student’s con 
sideration. His artistry is commendable. 
His tone is a richly sensual one. 

Again Columbia introduces us to a 
fine pianist, who is new to us, however, 
only on discs. Pouishnoff has appeared 
in this country several seasons with 
much success. He plays two of his 
famous fellow-countryman’s composi 
tions in a conspicuous manner. The pre 
lude is genuinely interesting. I suspect 
this single record is intended to pave 
the way for a more auspicious release 
from this artist in the near future. 
Songs and Duets 

The 
Song of 
\damo 

Don 
and The 
sung by 
Rimini. 


Cossack, S. 
the Emblem 
Didur. 
Giovanni, 


Monuiszko; and 
Bearer; sung by 
Srunswick. No. 60049. 
La ci darem la mano; 
Magic Flute, La dove prende; 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Brunswick. No. 15131. 

Abide With Me, Monk-Lyte; and 
Where Is my Boy Tonight?; sung by 
John Charles Thomas. Brunswick. No. 
15152. 

Rigoletto, 
Ella verra; sung by 
Columbia. 7156M. 

Villanelle, Dell 
Gounod; sung by 
lumbia. 7157M. 

Didur sings two 
written by the composer of 
Polish opera Halka. As a song writer, 
he has been ranked with Schubert and 
Schumann, and although these are not 
two of his greatest songs, still they are 
numbers with good melodic value and 
fine accompaniments. By the latter I 
mean the structural background, not the 


and Tosca, 
Cesare Formichi. 


Pari siamo; 


and Berceuse, 
Kurenko. Co 


"Aqua; 
Maria 


which were 
the famous 


songs 


BETTER RECORDS 


RECORDED cw 
DELIGHTED 


THEIR 


unimpressive 


given the singer in this disc. 


serves 


formance here; by 
half-voice, he 
which is quick to manifest 


able 


OF 


THE SELEC 
TIDIENCES 


TIONS 


which is 
Didur de 


orchestral one 


commendation for his _per- 
sustaining an agree 
eschews a tremolo 


itself when 


he allows himself full vocal powers. 
Mocart is difficult to sing distinctively. 


If | do not feel that Raisa and her 
husband achieve distinction in their 
singing of these two duets, I do not 
mean to imply they are not good. On 
the contrary, both these artists are fin 
operatic musicians. It is good to see 
their names upon records again. Raisa 
is very popular, and her voice will be 


welcomed by many 


the country. 

Mr. 
music is a 
agree 
come 
mood. 


him as 


they have 
to him. 


Staub, 


Thom: 
matter 
with him. 


I would like 
lowing selections for 
been given to me 
Franz, 
Liebliche W 
L’He 


angen; 


admirers throughout 


is evidently believes that 
for personal taste. I 
Let his admirers wel 
see fit in his latest 
to suggest the fol- 
his consideration 
to present 
Widmung; Brahms, O 
Strauss, Cacilie: 
silencieuse; Bridge, 


they 


ure 


Love Went A-Riding. 


Formichi 
richly 
sings 
its quality. \ 
to the 


has a 
opulent one. 
without 
‘ocally, 
characteristics of both the 


huge voice and a 
What is more, he 
exaggerating its” size or 
he is truly adapted 
roles 





wondering thoughts and his dreams of 
vengeance. In the aria where Scarpia 
awaits Tosca’s arrival, he portrays the 
villain’s cunning excellently. 

Kurenko has a vocal charm which it 
would be dificult to deny, but her voice 
seems to suffer in recording. This is 
particularly noticeable in the familiar 
villanelle, where one has the feeling that 
she sang too closely to the microphone. 
The Gounod Serenade is recorded bet- 
ter. 

There are now 
York the following 
de Pachmann discs, 
of Brahms’ 


available in New 
importations: the 
Kreisler’s recording 
violin concerto, the Pelléas 
and Mélisande set, La Péri, and the 
electrical recording of Schumann's 
piano concerto. 
Brahms’ Trio 

Trio for Piano, Violin and Horn in 
E Flat, Opus 40, Brahms; played by 
York Bowen, Spencer Dyke and Aubrey 
Brain. Four twelve inch discs; issued 
by The National Gramophonic Society. 

The tone-color of this unusual 
combination of instruments is wholly 
delightful; and Brahms’ writing for the 
horn is both admirable and ingenious, 
in fact so much so that one writer states 
considerable tonal beauty is lost with 
the permissable substitution of either a 
‘cello or a viola for the horn. 

Brahms speaks with much eloquence 
in the first movement; and one 
his promise of poetical beauties immedi- 
ately in the charm of his first two sub 
jects. The scherzo has ‘been described 
as suggestive of hunting scenes, un 
doubtedly on account of the horn; but 
this reaction is wholly optional with 
the listerner. The adagio mesto is ab- 
struse—it reminds me of some of Robert 
Browning's poetry because its mean 
ing is not definitely unveiled immedi 
ately. Its climax attains a rare emo- 
tional beauty through ingenious chro 
matic effects, which are seldom found 
in Brahms. I especially mark the last 
nineteen bars of this movement for 
their poetical passion. To me, the last 
movement is a happy one—somewhat 
jocose in its spirit. The three artists 
who perform this work are individually 


senses 


fine musicians. They deserve great 
praise for the uniformity of their con- 
cept and their splendid artistry. Mr. 


Brain plays his horn in an unforgettable 





drawn upon. In the soliloquy from the manner. The only fault that I can find 

second act of Rigoletto, he declaims with this set is a surface scratch which 

with fine artistry that hunchback’s at times is momentarily aggressive. 
ELEANOR SOPRANO 
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Operettas Sung 


in Milwaukee 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
Programs Applauded 


MILWAUKEE, June 20.—Approximate- 
ly 12,000 Milwaukeeans heard the week’s 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, given by Winthrop Ames and his 
company in the Davidson Theatre, So- 
ciety folk turned out in gala array, the 
theatre was crowded, the performances 
were all of the highest standard, and 
enthusiasm was general. 

Three operas were given—The 
Mikado, The Pirates of Penzance and 
Tolanthe. William Williams was the 
tenor, fulfilling all demands both vocal 
ly and from the stage standpoint. Other 
male members of the company included 
J. Humbird Duffey, John Barclay and 
Fred Wright. Lois Bennett was a de- 
lightful singer in soprano réles and Vera 
Ross sang her contralto parts in real 
grand operatic style. Many were other 
acceptable singers in lesser parts. 

Not in decades has Milwaukee derived 
such unalloyed enjoyment from Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. 


Band Tournament 


West Allis High School won the 
Milwaukee suburban band tournament, 
the third phase of the contests between 
all suburban high schools which in- 
cluded orchestral, vocal and band sec- 
tions. Cudahy won the second place 
and Shorewood took the third prize. 


Lively interest was also manifested in 
the special instrumental contests which 
help to develop the individual players. 
The judges were: Capt. A. R. Gish of 
Nicholas Senn High School of Chi- 
cago; B.. F. Stuber of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, and Hugo Anhalt, 
director of music in the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ College. 

The Lyric Male Chorus, already the 
most vigorous male choir in the city, 
has adopted an active policy of ex- 
pansion. Plans are made to increase 
the membership immediately to 125. The 
Lyric Society has been asked to sing 
in many cities of the state since it gave 
its last concert in the Auditorium, and 
has been engaged to sing for the Wis- 
consin Bankers’ Association Convention 
in Milwaukee late in June as well as 
for the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
next November. 


Teachers’ Chorus 

Fine musicianship was shown by the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Chorus at its con- 
cert in the Auditorium under the di- 
rection of Alfred Hiles Bergen. The 
membership has grown to more than 
100 women, and a still larger chorus is 
being planned, as the club can draw 
on some 2,000 teachers. 


The chorus sang entirely from mem- 
ory, no small feat considering the scope 
and length of the program. The so- 
pranos showed strong and definite lead- 
ership, combined with a nice tone 
quality. The other parts were properly 
balanced. Among the favorite numbers 
were Bortniansky’s Morning Hymn. 
The program included other good works 
by Fourdrain, Bornschein, MacFadyen 
and Rachmaninoff. Much of the pro- 
gram had to be repeated. 


Barre Hill was the soloist, singing an 
aria from Faust and songs by Mr. 
Bergen, Seneca Pierce and others. Ex- 
cellent vocal material was also uncover- 
ed in the club in the incidental solos by 
Lillian Gunnis, Mrs. Ralph Fletcher, 
Mrs. Billie Williams, and Florence Nel- 
son, 

C. O. SxKryroop. 





Boston, June 20.—Ethel Leginska has 
been re-engaged to lead the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 3. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June 23, 1928 


Coast Artists 
Greet Guests 


Portland Performers 
Visit Seattle 
SeattLe, June 20.—The Seattle 


Chapter of Pro Musica heard an ex- 
change concert by artists of the Portland 
Chapter in the home of H. C. Henry. 
Jacques Jou-Jerville, president of the 
local group, was in charge. The Port- 
land musicians who gave the delightful 
program were Ruth Bradley Keiser, 
Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, Ann 
O’Reilly, Frida Stjerna, Ella Connell 
Jesse, B. Diehl, Mrs. William H. Burk- 
hardt, June Sanders, and Ted Bacon. 

The Lyric Club, a women’s chorus, 
gave its annual spring concert in the 
First Presbyterian Church, with Graham 
Morgan as conductor. In addition to 
acceptable singing of the club, J. Fred- 
erick Stone, tenor, was heard as a guest 
artist, accompanied by Lucile Randle 
Stone. An instrumental trio, composed 
of Iris Canfield, Monique Thomas and 
Helene Hill, played an interesting group. 


Amphion Elections 


Officers of the 
elected at the annual 
Alexander Myers, president (continu- 
ously since 1911); Dr. F. P. Gardner, 
vice-president; Arthur I. Launder, 
second vice-president; H. L. Turpin, 
secretary; Chester A. King, treasurer ; 
P. C. Stoess, librarian. 

Coast Musicians introduced Margaret 
Kennedy, soprano, and Irene Hampton 
Thrane, pianist, in a recent concert in 
the Spanish ballroom of the Olympic 
Hotel. Miss Kennedy’s excellent sing- 
ing and Mrs. Thrane’s fluent pianism 
contributed to a charming evening. 

Viola Bergljot Stevens, violinist, and 
Kenneth Lyman, pianist, gave a joint 
concert in Immanuel Lutheran Church. 
Among other numbers on the program 
were Beethoven’s sonata in F, opus 24, 
and the Nardini concerto in E minor. 
Both artists displayed creditable talent, 
and their ensemble work was excellent. 


Society, 
banquet, are; 


Amphion 


Organist’s Program 


The Washington Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, gave a program 
with Florence Beeler, mezzo-contralto, 
assisting. Carl Paige Wood, Frederick 
C. Feringer, and W. H. Donley were 
the organists appearing. Joseph H. 
Greener was chosen dean of the local 
group, and A. E. James of Everett, sub- 
dean, for the coming year. 

John Sundsten, pianist, gave a recital 
that showed him to be one of the city’s 
outstanding young artists. Mr. Sund- 
sten is a product of the Boyd Wells 
studios, and is active as a teacher. 

One of the Cornish School’s interest- 
ing early summer programs, was given 
by the Cornish Orchestra under Peter 
Meremblum. Berthe Poncy, appeared 
as pianist, and Olga Kraus as violinist. 
A sonata recital was given by Kolia 


Levienne and John Hopper, faculty 
members. 
Dorothy Greenberg Gorbovitzky 


played a piano program in Odd Fellows 
Temple, with Silvio Risegari at the 
second piano in a Liszt concerto. An- 
other number was a Chopin sonata. 

Recitals have been given by the fol- 
lowing studios; Eva Glenn Chamberlin, 
Ethel Gordon, Doria McGrath, Ruth 
Newland, Marjorie Miller, Jennie B. 
Brygger, Peter Meremblum, Edna Col- 
man, Mrs. A. F. Venino. Individual 
programs have been offered by Mary 
Elizabeth Norie, pupil of Paul Pierre 
McNeely; Mary Louise Weeks, a stu- 
dent of Cornish School; and Kenneth 
G. Ernst. 

Re-election of the entire board of of- 
ficers for the coming season was effected 
by the Seattle Music Study Club, which 
will again be headed by Mrs. Arden L. 
Smith, president; with Mrs. A. Robert 
Morton and Mrs. R. V. Spencer, as- 
sisting. 


Davin Scneetz CRAIG. 
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WOMEN’S GLEE CLUB OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 





WHICH GAVE ITS CONCERT RECENTLY IN THE GYMNASIUM BEFORE AN AUDIENCE OF 1,500 PEOPLE. THE 


PRINCIPAL NUMBER IN THE PROGRAM WAS aA CANTATA, IN OLD JAPAN, COMPOSED ESPECIALLY FOR THE GLEE CLUB BY DR. WILLIAM BERWALD, HEAD OF 


THE COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT OF THE COLLEGE 


OF FINE ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


DR. BERWALD 


IS SHOWN 


SEATED WITH THE GLEE CLUB. 


PROFESSOR BELLE BREWSTER HAS JUST COMPLETED HER FOURTEENTH YEAR AS DIRECTOR OF THIS FINE ORGANIZATION 


CONCERTS AT SYRACUSE 
College Graduate Plays 
on Two Instruments 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 20.—The Col- 
lege of Fine Arts at Syracuse Univer- 
presented its graduates in music 
in a series of thirteen public recitals, 


sity 


beginning April 25 and closing June 1. 

On June 8, the College gave its an- 
nual commencement program, eight of 
the twenty-four graduates taking part. 
Outstanding numbers 
Mary Becker, Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweise for the violin, with or- 


were those of 


who played 
chestral accompaniment, and closed the 
fine performance of 
E flat, also 


with a 
Liszt’s piano concerto in 


program 


the orchestra. 
first 


with 


This time a_ student 


had appeared at one of the college com- 


was the 


mencement concerts as a soloist on two 
different instruments. 

The program 
offered during the 


best 
year. The 
and _ the 
baskets 


one of the 
entire 


was 


audience was exceptional, 
graduates appearing received 
and bouquets of flowers. 


GIRVIN CLUB CONCERT 
Chicago Musicians Give 
Enjoyable Program 


Cuicaco, June 20.—The Symphony 
Club of the Girvin Institute of Music 
and Allied Arts gave its final concert 
of the season in Kimball Hall on June 
3. Under the direction of Ramon Gir- 
vin, the group demonstrated fine ac- 
complishments in 4 program both in- 
clusive arid taxing. Orchestral numbers 
consisted of the first and fourth move- 
ments of Beethoven’s Eroica symphony, 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
overture and Dvorak’s Carneval. The 
strings in particular were of excellent 
quality, both as to tone and flexibility; 
and all the interpretations gave evidence 
of careful study and musicianly direc- 
tion. 

Two faculty members were the as- 
sisting artists. Aida Doninelli, engaged 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for next season, sang Leoncavallo’s 
Lasciati amor and a Spanish encore, 
arousing enthusiasm by the fresh, 
youthful quality of her voice and the 
gracefulness of her style. Elizabeth 
Moritz, pianist, essayed Beethoven’s 
Emperor concerto in its entirety, an 
assignment which proved her to pos- 
sess an exceptionally fluent command 
of the instrument and a musicianship 
commensurate with the task. An 
especial word of praise must be said 
for the accompaniment offered the 
soloist by Mr. Girvin and his orchestra. 





Los ANGELES Crus Marks Birrupay 


Los ANGELES, June 20.—Unusual 
activity has marked the waning season. 
The Ellis Club, a male organization 
of 100 members, closed the fortieth year 
of its existence with an ambitious pro- 
gram in Philharmonic Auditorium on 
June 13. The Club, conducted by J. B. 
Poulin for more than a sgore of years, 
has achieved an enviable position in the 
musical life of the city, and, since its 
annual series is entirely sold out by 
subscription, it is assured of a large and 
representative audience at each event. 
On this occasion, the Club presented 
Max Bruch’s cantata 
Frithiof, as the piece de resistance, and 
gave it an artistic presentation. As- 
sisting were a small orchestra from the 
Philharmonic forces, Fred McPherson, 
baritone, and Francia White, soprano. 
The colorful and romantic aspects of 
the work were fully realized 
ensemble and the soloists fitted nicely 
into the general scheme. The singers 
also had the assistance of the orchestra 
in a version of Strauss’ Blue Danube, 


for male voices, 


by the 


which was requested as a closing num-_ 


ber. 

The earlier part of the program 
brought works by Mabel Wood Hill, 
Stair, Gaines, Protheroe, MacDowell 
and an arrangement of Liszt’s Liebes- 
traum by Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson, 
the Club’s efficient accompanist. Mrs. 
Robinson has accomplished an accept- 
able task. Miss White has a charming 
personality and her fresh voice, of wide 
range, was heard in songs by Bachelet 
and Grieg and the Jewel Song from 
Faust. 

Credit for the high standard of work 
and for the achievements of the Club is 
due Mr. Poulin, whose enthusiasm and 
ability have been stamped upon its 
spirit and character. Mr. Poulin is also 
conductor of the Women’s Lyric Club, 
having celebrated his twenty-fifth sea- 
son with that organization last year. 


Give Breil Opera 


The morning of June 12 witnessed 
a presentation of the late Joseph Carl 
Breil’s opera, The Asra, under the 
auspices of Euterpe Club, of which 
Daisy Bannerman Coats is president. 
The opera, which was one of Mr. Breil’s 
last works, was sung in costume and 
made an enjoyable impression. Lois 


« By HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 


Chambers, soprano; Melville Avery, 
baritone, and Jean Chown, contralto, 
were the soloists and presented the one- 
act play with professional zeal. Mrs. 
Breil, widow of the composer, gave a 
reception for members of the cast on 
the following Sunday, many prominent 
musicians and society persons being in- 
vited. The program closed the activities 
ot the Euterpe Club for the season. Mrs. 
Coats was re-elected president at a re- 
cent meeting, and Roland Paul will be 
retained as director. Programs will be 
given next season in the auditorium of 
the new Ebell Club. 

Lucile Gibbs, coloratura soprano who 
has been sojourning in Italy and France 
for the last year and a half, made her 
first appearance since her recent return 
in a program at the Artland Club on 
June 7. Miss Gibbs possesses a per- 
sonality of inherent charm, and sings 
with ease and an assurance that en- 
gender pleasure. Groups in French, 
Italian and English were supplemented 
by operatic arias, in several of which 
she had the assistance of Harry Baxter, 
harpist. Miss Gibbs’ voice lacks weight 
and color, and her delivery has not the 
necessary fire to make an entire pro- 
gram interesting, although she has assets 
of distinct worth. Florence Joy pro- 
vided artistic accompaniments. 

The Orpheus Club, Hugo Kirch- 
hoffer, conductor, gave the final pro- 
gram of its season in the Auditorium 
the same evening, revealing the excel- 
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lencies which have come to characterize 
this organization of some 100 male sing- 
ers. Vitality of delivery is too often 
used instead of subtler means of gaining 
effects, but infectious rhythms and lusty 
tone quality make the work of the choir 
enjoyable to the general public. The 
club had the assistance of Ludwig 
Foerstel, ’cellist, and Inez Jacobson, ac- 
companist. 


So; rano Gives Recital 


Florence Cole-Talbert, soprano, ac- 
companied by Melba Allen, gave an in- 
teresting program in the Auditorium on 
the evening of June 12. Mrs. Talbert 
has recently returned from a period of 
study and singing in Europe, and showed 
the results of well directed study in a 
long and difficult program that included 
Mozart’s Alleluia, songs in German by 
Schumann and Wolf, numbers in French 
and Italian, a group of English and 
American songs, several spirituals and 
arias from Aida and Cadman’s 
Shanewis, sung in costume. Mrs. Tal- 
bert has much to offer, a fine voice, in- 
telligently directed, and an emotional 
delivery. Her spirituals lacked the 
necessary elemental quality to make 
them authentic; but her arias were given 
with genuine flair, especially the Cad- 
man song, which is seldom better sung. 
The recital was sponsored by a Negro 
organization and the singer was applaud- 
ed by many singers of the race. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Manaegment: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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VOICE BUILDER and COACH 


Studio: 251 W. 7ist Street, New York 
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CONCERT ACCOMPANIS1 
ENSEMBLE PLAYER—COACH 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
57 W. 58th ST., NEW YORK 
Phone Plaza 2640 
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Cleveland Park 
Music Booked 


Ringwall to Conduct 
Symphonic Forces 


CLEVELAND, June 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra will hold a five-weeks’ sea- 
son of park concerts this summer ynder 
the baton of Rudolph Ringwall, assist- 
ant conductor of the organization. 
Thus the outdoor series begun last year 
under civic auspices will be carried on. 
Fifty-five players will form the en- 
semble, with more first-chairmen than 
were available last season. Josef Fuchs, 
concertmaster, will return for these pro- 








MUSICAL AMERICA for June 23, 1928 


CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, 
EDUCATOR, IS DEAD 


PortLanp, Ore., June 20.—Calvin 
Brainerd Cady, prominent in educa- 
tional work, died on May 29 at the age 
of seventy-six. Early in his career, 
after studying in the Conservatory at 
Leipsic, Mr. Cady taught piano playing 
and harmony at the University in Ober- 
lin. In 1880 he introduced music as a 
major subject for the B. A. and M. A. 
degrees in the University of Michigan; 
and while teaching in Chicago was 
editor of the Music Review in that city. 
After seven years in Boston, Mr. Cady 
became lecturer in the music extension 
courses of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, subsequently 
lecturing on pedagogy in the Institute of 
Musical Art. In 1913, he founded the 
Music Education School in Portland for 
the grammar grades. Mr. Cady divided 
his time between this institution and the 


Students Give 


Bach Cantata 


Schools in Pittsburgh 
Hold Festival 


PitrssurcH, June 20.—Under the 
able direction of Dr. Will Earhart, di- 
rector of music in public schools, stu- 
dents held a festival in Carnegie Music 
Hall on June 7 and 8. An orchestra 
of seventy was featured at both concerts. 
Fourteen of the performers were select- 
ed as members of the national high 
school orchestra of 300, which played 
under the direction of Frederick Stock 
in Chicago last April. 

Bach’s Peasant cantata was an out- 
standing number of the first concert, 














grams. Cornish School in Seattle until recently. given by high school students, a 
_Concerts are to begin Tuesday eve- chorus of 200 from Fifth Avenue, 
ning, June <6, in Edgewater Park, and Schenley, Peabody and Westinghouse 
to be given nightly, with the exception ach ad schools taking part. A legend for or- 
of Mondays, alternating each week be- = ws . chestra, Zorahayda, by Svendsen, based 
tween Edgewater and Gordon parks, CALVIN BRAINERD CADY LONG BEACH SOCIET! on Washington Irving’s Rose of the 
which are on the west and east shores STN “© ST. p. 1UL . Alhambra, was also performed. A 
of Lake Erie. Here the Cleveland DEIN group of original compositions by high 
Council last year erected two orchestra HAS ITALIAN SUCCESS . af a . > school students, for violin, mixed 
shells costing ages and patterned after Lone Beacu, Cat., June 20.—Men- voices, solos, and piano were likewise 
the shell at Belle Isle Park, where the he re ie ae delssohn’s St. Paul was performed by oar 
Detroit Symphony plays each summer. he Ren S = Oxy. the Long Beach Choral Oratorio So- eal 

Nationality nights, with musical or- CTitics were agreeably surprised to dis- ciety, under the direction of Joseph Bal- Pupils of elementary schools made 
ganizations of various foreign speaking cover an extraordinary tenor, Stewart  lantyne, on June 3 in the auditorium their contribution a ot Stooge 
groups planning half of the program, 3arr, an American, when Pagliacci was 2! Woodrow Wilson Senior High Ang pyr ney am . wn «The 
will be among the features of the sea- w , . ree olin School. The well balanced chorus of the City taking part. <A cantata, «he 
son. There will be seven nationality recently given in the Silvio Pellico sixty had been in rehearsal several Orphans, never before produced in this 
nights on Wednesdays and Saturdays Opera House. Mr. Barr sang the réle months, and its work was justly ad- Country, was admirably sung by a 
during the five-week period, and in this of Canio, revealing a fine voice, ad- mired. Soloists were Robert S. Ed- chorus of 200. tins : 
time ten or twelve different nationalities mirably trained in the best traditions munds and James J. Buntin, tenors; ‘ Wa. &. RenswAnces. 
will participate. Symphonic programs i ds. old peteaat Ae ihe teelion Ruth Bennett, soprano; Isabelle Lar- ei cen lid ited Sita ltd 
will be given on Thursdays, and the ene one Senool. ‘At & private Rearing sen, contralto, and James G. McGar- 
balance of the programs will consist of he confirmed this tavorable opinion,  rigle, baritone, all of whom registered PittspurcGH, June 20.—In the ab- 
popular classics and light opera ex- singing numbers from Otello, Tosca artistic success. Mr. Buntin, a pupil of | sence of Dr. Charles Heinroth, organ- 
cerpts. An average of 7,000 persons and Carmen. To a voice of wide range Mr. Ballantyne, won first place in the ist of Carnegie Institute, the free week- 
attended concerts nightly last season. and great be Bie Wore offs cleor finals of the Los Angeles district Eis- ly organ recitals on June 9 and 10 were 
Arrangements are being made to broad a saaaRY wir. Darr adds clear teddfod on June 2. Clarence E. Krin- given by Charles A. H. Pearson. Casper 
cast portions of the coming series by diction, musicianship and dramatic  bjlle and Harold L. Driver accom- P. Koch gave the weekly organ recital 
Station WTAM. ability. panied. A. M.G in Northside Carnegie Hall on June 10 
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